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BELBRATU BRE SC. 


ELINORE AND HER TWO SONS. 
The following simple, but pathetic tale, is extracted from the ma- 
nuscript of an unpublished work.—The scene of the story is on the 


northern coast of Scotland. 
* 7 ca > * 


“Toll me the tale then Morna,” said La- 
dy Geraldine. “Itistoo sad for you, my Lady; itis enough to 
make one’s heart ache.”’ *‘ Yet fell itme Morna; a sad tale is not al- 
ways disagreeable, at least to me,—and besides, it will be somewhat 
in unison with the place,” she added, as she glanced around the 
large ball in which they were sitting. Evening was fast closing in; 
and the dim and shadow y twilight threw over every object, that un- 
certain character, which is so delightful to an imaginative mind.— 
The thick dark foliage that waved over the casement, augmented by 
its heavy rustling, as it bent to the chill blast without, the melancho- 
ly that was stealing over the feelings of Geraldine. She had seated 
lierself ona large antiquated sofa, or rather couch, which occupied 
one corner of the hall,—a piece of furniture, that from its covering 
of embossed leather, whose once rich guilding was now tarnished, 
and in many places almost entirely defaced,—its heavy carved arms, 
and massy supporters, darkened by time to the hue of ebony, indica- 
ted that it was almost coeval with the building, in whose now nearly | 
deserted halls it seemed, to the eye of fancy, still to boast a proud | 
pre-eminence. Geraldine’s eye rested on the portrait of Sir Mal- | 
colm, which hung near a casement. The grim features were still | 
discernable through the fast thickning shades of evening, and | 
as she gazed steadily, she could almost fancy that she saw the | 
eyelids move. She resumed her conversation with old Morna, who | 
had crept close to the couch. “ Tell me the tale you promised me 
Morna,” she repeated. 

“ Weill then, my Lady, poor Elinore lived in the little cot, down in | 
the glen, you admired so much.—The stream that runs along past | 
her door so calmly and pleasantly, laughing, as it were, and spark- | 
ling inthe sun-beams, as you saw it to day; was like her own life at 
that time; she was so joyous and so happy. 


boys, they also were like the same stream, although in different | 


ways. Allen, the youngest, a sweet child of eleven years old, was | 
Who was a tall well grown youth of nineteen, resembled the source | 
of that current as it rushes from the mountains, swelled by rains—it 
comes dashing trom rock to rock, leaping and fouming like a wild 
horse, till it reaches the dark glen, when it ceases to rage, and winds 
quietly around Elinore’s cottage. Her husband had served in the 
wars, and had been sorely wonnded; but he had got well at length, 
and altho’ lame, he continued to do a deal of work, and helped to 
support his family. And as they all were very industrious, and very 
worthy, they were much beloved in the country all about them.— 
{ he first sorrow that befel her was the death of her husband; for she 
loved him tenderly, and well she might, fora faithful and affection- 
ate husband ke had been to her.—But he was called away.—And 
how she was left with hertwo. boys. Donala wasa fine high spiri- 
ted lad; attd tho’ he loved his mother—there could be no question 
of "'—vyet bis thoughts were offen rambling after war, and glory, 
nae aes of that. And it was all his mother could do to keep 
© rhe tH her: for she had seen enongh of the consequences of war 
B it sufferings of her poor husband, and so she often told Donald. 
on thir e Was restless and roving, and he would take his gun, and 

1€ mountains atthe peep of day, aye, even while the stars 


we , " Ps ‘ » ° 
ere yet Simmering in the sky; and manya pouch of game, did he 


bri °7 . hs ‘ 
aes home at even-fall to the cot of his mother. And then again, 


binds than ar among the cliffs to search for the eges of the wild 
solldeiec! mi , among the high grey peaks beyond the glen, and he 
wines scaled the nest of the very eagle herself, so daring and 
be lopoa aia he. And after hii still went the young Allen, for 
d his rother 
a bairn, Even now } secm to see him, as he used to sit on the 
at the door of 
ie Reta dah happened that he had been abroad W ithout him. 
wearily ibe thy caught a glimpse of him, coming siowly and 
face wonld he the glen, how his eyes would glisten, and his little 
e 
vad Bonne night i fad been to sieep at Elinore’s, tor my husband 
nous bag bn \. heigh ouring town for a day or two, and there w ere 
lonely like i weit eee at the castle except old Maude. so feeling 
at day dawn dadusaest eee ‘ acu by. her. Well We oer 
inthe east: but | had « y that, for there was but a greyish-like streak 
Sttre hack yy. ik Sheet thing of a walk to take, ere [could mea- 
* my way to the castle 


toWar es aT ! : 
mse? nds er eseyeoms mee ere 
‘or them: she said. no. let t] Je " v ter S€ * ona a or Allen 
the ded iy said, 210, let them sleep awhile yet. But she opened 
Ther or of their litfle room, and we both looked in on them — 
with his ey Donald inas mnd sleep, and his young brother 
, ‘ pressed close ‘o his dear Donald’s ely, 


SW 'crire tet 3 ek, and his arm 
Seah his bosom, as if he was clin: ing to him 


nat » Bas oat 01 
ouer bis rerurh 


t 


x ‘ t : 
a Kissed the fore! 
hon, lett the cottage; 


hod [told her heads of her sleeping sons.We 
he with ohne! at ait el that Ww my husband di@not return, [ would 
‘en, and whet erOre Re gloaming. Elinore took her way up the 
na be v hp adh etel sar ised he she afterwards told me when she lay 
C4 Ol sigkness.—Lhe bad reached the 


sin, where the water sleeps, as it were, after rushing from the cliffs; youth called, shoutedto him in vain. And vain were all his at- 
| above, and had begun to ascend among the rocks,—for she tlought, | tempts to overtake him. Long before his more cautious steps could 
as she afterwards said, that as she had time enough before ber, she | win to Elinore’s dwelling, the wretched Donald had fled to return 
‘would search out a few herbs that grew in that wild place, to send | no more.” : 

‘to old Maude, who had been ailing along time. Well she wound! Lady Geraldine was still weeping over the untimely fate of the 
| her way along the side of the torrent, which appeared to ber, to | youthful Allen and the sorrows of his bereaved parent, when the 
rush stronger, and roar louder the higher she went. and the mists | trampling of horses, and the loud ringing of the bell at the door of 
_rolled over the summits, and down the sides of the hills, and every | the great hall announced the return of her uncle and his party; and 
‘thing around her looked so wild and solitary, that her courage fail- | soon afler the lively voices of Lady I’. and Mr. Abernethy roused 
/ed, and she prepared to return to the level ground to look for her | ber to a recollection of the business of the day. The sadness that 
cows. But just asshe came opposite to the great black crag, that | oppressed her spirils, however, rendered her unable, just at the mo- 
'which we cail the Earncliff, my Lady, she saw the vapours roll | ment, to meet the cheerfulness of her friends ; and, taking a light 
down its sides like wreaths of snow, and they sailed over the bed of | from one of the servants who was crossing the hall, she retired to 
the torrent and concealed it from her sight, tho’ she still heard it | herapartment. 

roaring below. Then, she said, it separated, and she saw among —<—- 


the misis on the opposite rocks, a form like that of her own Allen, PNG, ISH SCENERY.---PHE ISLE OF WIGHT. 




























i day. 
she opened it hasiily, but found that her sons had already gone.— 


| Donald entered bearing something heavy. 


ss cheerful and as playful as the rimpling rivulet; while Donald, | her seat, and stood still as she gazed at him, as well she might; for 


»and Donald returned the affeetion of the inno- | 


am like sunshine, as he sprang to meet bis dear Do- | 


— " | 
,» and Elinore had to go aclever bit up | 


li Was a sweet sight, and Elinore stooped down | 


border of the deep ba- | 


wrapped in a winding sheet, and ob, 


most beautiful colours as it disappeared. She was so terrified, that 
she dropped the lap-ful of herbs she had gathered for Maude, and 
hastening back to the cot resolved to keep Allen at home al! that 
The sun was just rising when she reached the cottage door,— 


Oaten bread lay near, the remnants of their morning meal. 
had eaten it, and set out on their usual ramblings. Elinore was mi- 


on the side ot the Earncliff still haunted her mind; she would have 
thought it a delusion occasioned by the rolling mists, but no—tbe 
countenance was pale, and she saw it plainty—.t smiled «pon herve 
“ Evening at tengin returned, and as my husband was still absent, I 
again wentto Elinore’s cottage. I found one of the neighbours 
there, trying to comfort her, for she was still wearying for her boys 
to come home, and we were telling her how idle her fears were, for 


| sure it was no ancommon thing for Donald and Allen to stay away 
And as for her two} 


ull niglit-fall. 
« Just then we heard a hasty step near the door, and in a moment 
His mother started trom 


| his countenance was as pale and wan asthat of the water-wraith, 
| aud his eyes stared wildly ;—he held the Jifeless body of his young 


| brother in his arms, whose head drooped over his shoulder like a 
| broken lily. In an instant he stooped and laid the boy down on the 
‘earthen floor, as lie cried with a veice,—Ob, my Lady, so unearth- 
| ly—like nothing that 1 had ever, ever heard betore—it was so pier- 
cing—so like an agony— Mother,’ he cried, ‘I have shot you an 
eaglet’—then throwing his arms up, with something between a laugh 
and a scream—he darted through the door, and disappeared up the 
glen—nortrom that day to this has he everbeen seen or heard of more. 

“The women, whom I had found sitting with Elinore and myself, 
raised the breathless body trom tbe floor, and Laid it on the ttle bed 
in the inner room, where [ had seen him so sweetly sleeping in the 
morning. 
golden ringlets were stiffened with blood—a wound appeared in his 
left temple, which had caused his death. 


happy Elinere,—how she clung to ber boy—how she pressed her lips 
i to his cold face, and demanded to be buried with him—long she lay 
so very ill that her triends never expected she would rise again. 
But she did at length recovér, though, indifferent to every thing in 
this world, she no longer took any interest in her cottage or its con- 
‘cerns, She fell into a deep melancholy, and gradually lost her rea- 
son. She would suffer for want of the necessaries of life, were it 
| not for the bounty of ber neighbours. 
into their houses, either of them, but nothing can induce her to live 
| with any body.—She returns at night to sleep in her own little cot- 


| passed in wandering among the rocks, or seated by the side of Al- 
{ len’s grave.” 

Morna paused, and Geraldine, whose tears had flowed rapidly, 
| While listening to the simple, but melancholy tale, now inquired it 
}any information had ever been gained as to the manner in which 
| young Allen came to his death? Morna replied, that ‘‘a young coun- 
j tryman, who, like Donald had been sceking for eggs among thie 
| clifis, had seen him with his littie brother climbing among the rocks 
| towards a nest of young eagles, that he was near enough to hear him 
| desire the boy to sit downon a mossy seat, which he puinted out to 
him, and wait his return, while he himself would try to get as nigh to 
the nest as to be able to shoot one of the eaglets—but that the rest- 
less spirit of Allen prompted him to follow unknown to his brother, 
and clambering up by adifferent route, arrived at a somewhat higher 


and, raising his head above a ledge of rock just as the g 
received the fatal charge in his temple. 

“Tue siartled eagles screamed wildly, and wheeled high above 
(heir eyrie, but the echoes of the solitude were more sadly awakened 
by the shriek of Donald, when he beheld his brother fail. Fora 
moment he stood gazing unable to realize the extent of his misery,— 


‘then snatching the boy up in his arms. he descended from ledge to 


ledge, and rock to rock, with inconceivable rapidity, nor ceased his | 
The stranger’ 


maniac-like speed till he reached his mother’s door 


it was about his neck.--And | 
while she looked, it changed its form and vanished away, taking the | 


led, I think, Hind 
}and English. 


His biue eyes were closed now forever, and his pretty | 


‘“ But oh, my Lady, how can I describe the agonies of the poor un- | 


They would gladly take her | 


the cot, watching and waiting for his brother's | 8° and in the bed formerly occupied by her sons, but her days are | 


point, opposite to that from whence Donald was aiming at the nest—| 
gun went off, | 


From a Traveiler’s Journal, 
July 1.—The road trom London to Portsmouth is, in general, very 
beautiful. The day, too, was fine. I saw a view from a hill, (cal- 
Eiead,) which struck me as particularly interesting 
It embraces an immense extent of country, all, appa- 
rently rich and highly cultivated. ‘The surface flows, as it were, into 


’ : : ‘a tbousand forms of undulating elegance, and was covered all over 
There on the table stood two small wooden bowls with their horn | a B eles 


spoons; a jug with a little milk remaining in it,and some fragments of | 
pane 
They | 


with innumerable varieties of green, marked here and there by shift- 
ing lights and magnificently embroidered with tufted hedge-rows. A 
slight haze gave an additional softness to the whole, like a delicate 


| vei iti rospect with the light 
serable all the day, and as she said, fit for nothing, the appearance | veil, and connected the extremities of the prosp 6 


clouds of the horizon. LI was surprised in many parts of the jour- 


ney, to see so much of heath. It completely overspread severat 


/colamons.whiok we passed; and some hills were beautifully purple, 
‘except afew intervening patehes of brilliant green. 
|_ After passing into the tewn, through several tines of fortification, 
I went to the Dock-yard. It contains, beside many other vessels, a 
| $20-gun ship, on the stocks. The ribs of a great ship, without the 
‘planking, are, inmy mind, more striking than the perfect vessel. 
There are no details to fritter away the feeling of awe; and the hnge 
‘elaborate mass of timber lies before you, in all the beanty of its 
“swelling and unbroken lines, yet solid and vast as the skeleton of a 
| world, the bone and strength, as we might well believe, of a magni- 
| ficent and irresistible being. After looking atthe ships, f went to the 
| forge, where I saw the mode of making anchors. Except the assis- 
‘tance of a crane, for supporting the immense iron bar, and moving 
| it out from, or into, the fire, the whole labour is that of human hands. 
|The dim workshop, a very large room, is filled with heaps of iron, 
_ burning furnaces, great black bellows, and gangs of men, pale with 
| their hot toil, labouring incessantly in the glare of the fires, and un- 
der the beams, pullies, and chains, which are streiched beneath*he 
‘roof, all sable with accumulated smoke. After the enormous column 
‘of metal was swung out of the fire; with one endin a glow, and 
! almost in a blaze, ten or a dozen men surrounded it, aad began ham- 
| mering it with all their strength, each striking in his turn a blow 
“which would prostrate the stoutest knight that ever wore an iron 
helm t. The largest anchors weigh four tons and ahalf. These are 
manufactured by gangs, or knots, of sixteen men. of whom two are 
foremen, and donot use the hammer. This number of workmen 
‘makes an anchor of the above size, in five weeks. All that is done 
by the sixteen could, I imagine, be done by two, with the aid of ma- 
'chinery. I afterwards saw some mechanism worked by steam, 
which cut in lengths copper bars of an inch diameter, as easily as I 
jcutacigar. Iwas then taken to the block manufactory, the instru- 
‘nents of which are the celebrated invention of Branell. It is very 
‘neat and in beautiful order; but diseppointed me. Not because, a: 
| Mr. Dr. Roos seems to insinuate, it is complicated; but because thie 
zreater part of it is not only quite simple, but also quite common. 
They are very few parts of a process, which are any thing more 
than the neat application of good tools; for though the motion is ail 
‘supplied by a steam-engine, (of, I think, 30-horse power,) every 
operation is guided by the hand of a workman. 
| ‘There isa ship in the yard designed to take ont convicts to Ber- 
| muda—the kingdom of Prospero, the home of Miranda. Ob, Shaks- 
peare! Shakspeare! that thy fancy should be outraged by a Secre 
tary for the Home Department. ; 

After seeing the mast-house, and the rope-walk for making cables, 
which last'is a room said to be 360 yards long, I took boat in the 
harbour, and went to'see the Viciory, of 100 guns, on board of which 
Lord Nelson was shot: It isin admirable order, and they say excel- 
lent condition. ‘The lower deck guns are out. There is a plate of 
copper on the spot of the deck where that all-daring heart was smote, 
that all-conceiving head laid Jow, that burning spirtt quenched. To 
see the very plank on which he stood, and fell, helps a little to bring 
home to us the bodily presence, and omnipotent glance, of that most 
energetic of God's ereatures. There is now only one man in the 
ship's company, ablack, who was in at the time. There is too much 
4 of the frivolous neata fa Dutch villa, to let it be 
i verv interesting. But I doubt not it can show its teeth on occasion 

and be dangerons enough. The town, which containsso much to 
| gratify reasonable curiosity, and excite no vulgar admiration, is dirty 
and disagreeable: just the place, in the ruins of which our descen- 
dants will discover the fossil remains of’ pig-tail tobacco, salt junk. 
red herrings, and gin-barrels, with numberless other relics of that 
strangest of amphibious monsters, an English seaman. 
I went aboard a small boat, and sailed to Ryde. 


about the vess S 


The sea was 
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‘ nite smooth, and beautiful as ever. Se¥eral vessels, some of them cold not, in any cigcum- serves, that aahng < ps Danube have been left comparatively a ches 
arge, were scattered over it, like flowers on a grass-plat; and it was era ©, (derra incognita by English travellers, at least so,far as regards the in- is a 
vounded in front by the green shores of the Isle of Wight. One rgadonw: the knoll on which mati given to the public The Baron Biesbeck’s travels, which 4 
never seems to be so much among the number of Nature’s intimates brooke stands.” ing. ftom a little dis-;form a part of I inkerton s collection, appears to be almost the only gave 
as when ones sailing on a gentle sea. ‘I'he white sail which moves | tanc€ than#when you.at tHis , itisa v | work on this interesting tract of country. This unaccountable in- tion 
before the wind, and bears us over the waters, connects us in fri beautiful and venerable-Ob y lgprybatcher y disposition of tourists to make a proper use of the advantages which bacl 
ship with the very elements, and fifings us into a kindly dependen weet of 4 moder ‘ eftce for high-. thi Danube and the surrounding country offer, both for the pen and ag? Sys 
upon them. The waves look as if they sparkled with pleasure rourd }thoughted’ ment ’ on both pencil, is ret mere ae eee fer Laey vg esa Gacli 
the bow, and in the wake, which bears the impress of our course, W sides o the way ( e pretty : | tague, who, like ag aut or, descendec the river from Ratisbon to pray 
leave a pleasant recollection behind us, From the pier, I'saw thé} particularly thos to My, V i let in, green and teem- how passes over this part of ber travels in the most cursory man- vice 
sun setting in his best.style. ‘Two broad masses of rose-colouréd | ing foreground, the*broad arm of the sea, whefeby the island is divi-) ner she was able, leaving her readers to gather what notions they the | 
vapour, so broken as to look perfectly airy and delicate, spread away ded from Hampshire, together With thie rich Jine of the opposite | may of the country, from an assurance that it is infinitely diversified cons 
from his disk like the outstretched wings of an archangel, and | shore bounding the distance all embroidered and chequered with | with palaces, romantic svlitudes, woods, rocks, corr-fields, &c. “ 
covered the oe part of the heavens. They melted off at the edges | wood, and studded with*gleaming buildings ofwvhite. After the} With this poverty ot books describing an incontestibly delightful we | 
into the deep transparent blue of the sky, and seemed gently brood- first five or six miles, the country becomes more barren; and the way | tract of country, Mr. Pianche’s work, comes before the public with men 
ing over the darker smoothness of the sea, which reflected a more} lies along the bottom of a range of uncultivated downs. Near| all the charms of freshness, and appeals to our curiosity ina manner we ¢ 
faint and wavering image of their bridiancy. The track of a boat Freshwater, it again becomes woody and comfortable. About ten| which few other modern journals ot European tours have any with 
moving across the inverted picture of this radiance, was peculiarly miles from Newport, I went into a cottage to ask my road, and be- chance of doing. The work begins with a detailed account of Ra- shou 
beautiful. Itleft fora moment a narrow, polished band of shifting | sides getting good counsel on this point, | was well rewarded in| tisbon, in which the author’s prediliction for story-telling is very fair- cessi 
colours, red, golden, purple, and emerald, a rainbow in the waters, | another way, for the cleanness and beauty of the lowly apartment! ly shown, and manfully confessed. . men 
a path of splendour like that which would follow the wheels of Am- Were quite delightful. There were only two middle-aged women| ‘The romantic character which the scenery requently assumes, the I 
phitrite. It was gradually dissolved in the heavings of the waters, | in it, plaiting straw, and a little child. Neither the cottage nor the | may be conceived from the tollowing description of the country mag! 
and this momentary revelation of the treasured jewels of the deep | people were lifted out of their class, But a certain fire-side fondness| near the Castle of Hayenbach. The picture is well drawn, with Hun 
was lost again forever. Aflera minute of softer beauty, the cloudy | for home, and decent self-respect, manifested itself in every thing | the exception of its being marred by a jong inscription trom Burke: woo: 
pinions of the great cherub became a magnificent crimson, and}round them. ‘They are better worth showing to a foreigner than | on the sublime and beautiful ; with which our traveller had nothing neigl 
again deepened to imperial purple, till the lifeless gray of twilight | Regent-street, or Portsmouth, or a Manchester manufactory, or a to do, while describing what every reader may see to be sublime, takes 
obscured their glory. The sound of the waves which seemed to | Westminster election. : without being told it. ; > ; grati 
roll through, and to speak of infinity, came murmuring and sweetly | My destination was Freshwater Gate, which I reached, Ithink,| “Nearly facing Waldkirche rises the ruin of Hayenbach, or river 
into my chamber, and visited my sleep. about five o’clock. It is asmallinn close to the sea. I walked on! Kirchbaum, asit is called by the schiffers, upon the ridge of the long, betw 
July 2.—I walked, in the evening, toa village a few miles distant | the shore while my dinner was preparing, and found myself in a} lofty, and neerly perpendicular mountain, which terminates the the b 
from Ryde, upon the shore. ‘The beach is very beautiful; patches | beautiful bay, surrounded by cliffs of chalk, and bending off at one ex-| chain on this side the valley, and forms a promontory, round which swep 
of rock dividing broad sands, so smooth, and elastic they seem | tremity into othersweeps of coast, which show promontory beyond | the river, suddenly and rapidly wheeling, completely doubles itself, beyo 
strewed for the dances of sea-fairies. These are bounded by slopes | promontory, to some distance. At one side of this bay there are | and enters a narrow defile, the romantic, and | may say awtul, beau- they 
of thick wood, which, at high tides, must be washed by the waves. |two rocks standing in the sea, and looking picturesque. At the|ty of which surpasses all description. So acute is the angle here of it 
‘The inland road winds over uneven ground, with high and broken | other, the chalk is broken into innumerable fragments; and, awe made by the Danube, that the ruin of Hayenbach, though consisting “4 
hedge-rows on either hand, opening occasionally to views of rich | creeping through a passage or two at the base of the cliff, you find | of only one quadrangular and not very lofty tower, now presents it- thus 
green hills, with cattle and cottages; and, on the other side, the glit- | yourself under an archway in the precipice, through which you look | northern side to the eyein apparently the same situation that it did dow! 
tering sea, studded with sails, and limited by the varied outline of ;over an unbounded exient of sea. A little farther on, and from! its southern side scarcely ten minutes before. Enormous crags, pi- owne 
te Hampshire coast. Would I were the Sancho of this better Bar- | among these natural grottoes, the eye travels along a considerable | led one upon the other, to the height of from three to tour hundred riage 
rataria! [saw the sunset through a screen of elms; it was alake of | range of varied cliff, ranning off towards the Needles. ‘The sun was| fathoms—their weather-blanched pinnacles starting up amongst the verity 
melied topaz and ruby, which gleamed soft and broken among the | shining bright, and the gentle swell of the sea rolled to my feet with | black firs and tangled shrubs, that struggle to clothe each rugged py- “5 
thiek green leaves. Such must have been the glimpses of Paradise | a pleasant and quiet murmur. ‘The distance was faintly marked by | ramid from its base to its apex, from the entrance to this grand and and I 
which shone through the gate to the disconsolate Peri. Afteratime, | two or three ill-defined sails. I saw this view again, fora long time, | gloomy gorge, through which the mighty stream now boils and bur- break 
this was succeeded by the great horns of the moon showing red | in the evening, under the light of a full moon, darkened by no cloud, | ries, winding and writhing, till at length you become so utterly be- : 
above a hill which, like the sky was dim and shadowed. In walking | which seemed to strew a broad pathway over the waters, with the} wildered, that nothing but a compass can give you the slightest idea oi No re 
along the shore to-day, east of Ryde, I saw a patch of grass close to | yellow locks of a myriad of sporting Nereids. it was among these | the direction of its course. ‘The Castle of Hayenbach, which seems some 
the sands, on which} are a great many small mounds, marking the | caverns that I thought of the stanzas below :— ito guard this extraordinary pass, belonged, in the fifteenth century. wall, 
spots in which the seamen of the Royal George were buried. There The cliffs that rise i hee ae ‘to the Oberhaimers, the Lords of Falkenstein and Marsbach, of chasn 
was a little pool close by, left there by the tide, in which two or three T — ms rete " ~oer is wae | whom [ have already spoken, and who, no doubt, found it admira- tleme 
children were sailing their mimic ships. I find the following verses H w poe gr : 4 the pow! 3 how bly situated for the prosecution of that predatory warfare in which abroa 
in the journal from which these notes are extracted: oe S we | one se OF — gh ‘they “lived, moved, and had their being.” Falkenstien, with which :s 
And shade with solemn brows the strand. ‘this Castle of Hayenbach, or Kirchbaum, is confounded, lies above ners @ 
The hundreds that the deep sea whelm’d, when heaven | They have a quiet joy to meet | Rana, and is not visible from the Danube, and the same vague tradi- their t 
Shone blue above, and storms were far away ,— The gentle murmer of the waves, tion is attached to each ruin: namely, that it was originally built by adimir 
Who sank, though by no rock their ship was riven, That pleased embrace their aged feet, a knight of the thirteenth century, who, having slain his brother, pas- swelli 
‘And died with Kempenfelt in this fair bay, | And play and laugh around their caves. , sed the rest of his days with an only daughter in that castellated her- {Tung 
Here lie their bones from out the waters grey, | 16 : | mitage. decks 
Cast forth,—brave men who past from life unshriven, The deep blue main ani sportfnl foam | “Por upwards of an hour we glided through scenes increasing in valian' 
And here are mingled with no hallowed clay : Methinks have voices in their swell, sublimi “, eth Te | 12 : f wonder and delight, til! 
vet “ole . ‘ y: Thet came ‘Come. eke the daite home | sublimity, and calling forth exclamations of wonde i delignt, 
Chink ye their sins for this are unforgiven? With that bright sea thou lov' 4 pageant my companion and I mutually confessed that we had exhausted oui 
‘The grass untrod waves o’er their mounds,—the breeze mS ents hy stock of epithets, and stood gazing in far more expressive silence on hendir 
Wildly laments, and on the neighbour-strand And here, in truth, so sweet and wild, the stupendous precipices which towered above us, almost to the ex- ties at 
Breaks the hoarse voice of the remorseful seas. | So lone and beatiful the spot, clusion of daylight, their jagged sides , "9 ved wi 
Theirs are no tombs upreared by human hand, | In it might live the ocean’s child “ Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn; deck o 
But better with their fate yon main agrees | As in his own familiar grot. and on the rapid stream that, like Milton's Fiend, ‘ promo 
Than stateliest monument by seu'ptor plann'd. | And here is many a secret nook, « * * * Through the palpable obscure toiled out hears n 
Mourner and epitaph, the billow’s moan, For eyes on nature wont to feed, } His uncouth passage” - not the 
Sweeps ever near them, and at autumn eve Where the sea ripples like a brook | , Y “Mg plunged in the womb cloude 
‘The gusty east winds with unearthly tone Around the tufts of dark-brown weed. A. Of uncreated night and chaos wild.” , pon th 
ail round them, and the listening ear deceive, Hannts of the bill dthel lhe pencil of a Salvator Rosa could alone do justice to these won- he ao! 
Like sighs the sinful heart in death that leave, j awe s of the billow an 4 1e breeze, derous scenes. The grandest views upon the Rhine sink into insig: oice a 
Or strange and sad as wandering spirit’s groan ; Oo ots Other the and cool, and dim, nificence, when compared with the magnificent pictures which the ut the 
Yet sounds than these more awful far shall cleave : tell me, better than - these, aii Danube here presents us at every turn. ‘The two rivers would have approat 
Ocean and earth, and make the world their own: Where might I rest each wearied limb? admirably illustrated Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful.— is she « 
When that great herald’s voice shall burst the skies. The wide and mighty main should be Nature has contrasted them precisely according to the rules he has the old 


And peal in thunder round the shuddering sphere, 
And rend the myriad graves, and say. ‘ Arise!’ 

To all the born of woman, those shall hear, 
And side by side shall stand with him who lies 

In merbie vaults, and fills a gilded bier. 


July 5.—I went witha party, who would have made a very much 
duller place agreeable, to see the grounds of a seat on a headland 
at the east of the Island. ‘They stretch for a long way above the sea, 
with merely a steep, wooded bank, between them and the waves. 
“There is a profusion of beautiful trees, particularly immense magno- 
lias and myrtles; and a delightful walk through a shrubbery, which 
covers a narrow point, running out a considerable distance into the 
sea. From this there are many breaks and opens, which show the 
wide waters in great perfection; and, from a seat at the end of it, 
you look on one side along the green and bending cliffs of the island, 
and over the bright straits, starred with small bright sails, to the coast 
of Hampshire. On. the other hand, is Brading Harbour, with its 


My father, brother, trusted friend; 
To the old wisdom of the sea 
My thoughts, my heart, I here might lend. 


And he with every wave should teach 
Knowledge so deep, and free, and high, 
The scanty sounds of human speech 
Have nought of truth with it to vie: 


And [my spirit would control 

Into the child’s subservient mood; 
And daily fill my grasping soul 

With all he speaks of wise and good. 


Then ought I not the crowd to flee, 

Their thoughts despise, their deeds abhor ; 
And make the pure and holy sea 

My play-mate and my monitor? 


Aye, but the universal love, 





laid down in the twenty-seventh section of his Third Part.“ Sub- 
lime objects,” says he, “are vast in their dimensions, beautiful ones 
comparatively small; beauty should be smooth and polished ; the 
‘great, rugged and negligent; beauty should shun the right line, yet 
‘deviate from it insensibly; the great, in many cases, lores the right 
line, and when it deviates, it often makes a strong deriation: beauty 
should not be obscure; the great ought to be dark and gloomy; beau- 
ty should be light and delicate, the great ought to be solid, and eren 
massive”? The substitution of the words “ Rhine” for *‘ Beauty, 
‘and of “* Danube” for “Great,” is nearly all that is necessary ‘0 
change his general comparison into individual portraits of these rival 
floods, if rivalry may be said to exist beiween two opposite species 
of perfection. 

| “The ruins on the banks of the Rhine, thickly interspersed as 
they are with smiling villages, busy towns, and sunny vineyards, 
swarming with holiday tourists, and echoing to the whips of Prus- 
sian postilicns and the rattle of Prussian schnelwagens, are more 
like modern antiques erected on the confines of some gentleman: 


By her s 


rey village, teeming cultivation, and white, sandy sbore: and be- The instincts each to all that bind! _park, than the bona fide relics of that truly iron age, “the days of the cred ves 

yond, the ocean rolls away, to glimmer against the distant sky. The blessed boon from him above shield and the spear.” From Mayence to Cologne there is scarcely ihe palli 

July 6.—Came to Newport, and was much pleased with the view To the vast brotherhood, mankind! one mile of uninterrupted wild scenery; and even if there were the mass 

of some of the richly-wooded and gentle bills, which are visible my ; the charm would be broken by some pert galley, with its white awn- aitendan 

from the road. ‘There is an appearance of neatness, and comfort, And God’s own Word which bade us cling, ‘ing and gaudy flag, some lumbering Dutch beurtschiff, or, worse than trful Bis 

and even of a certain rustic, untheatrical elegance, about the poorest Heart unto heart, and hand to band! \ all the eubetitveee’ dibtabsoalaie of a steamboat, splashing, sputter- noble R 
| Who hath the evil strength to fling ayer 


cottages, which is extremely delightful. This must necessarily be 
connected with some good moral and intellectual qualities: 


Goodly thou art, in this thy king-like clay, 

O, glorious country! richest on the earth, 

In precious deeds and thoughts, and in the birth 
Of soaring intellects, and the array 
Of antique story, and in wisdom gray. 

And many a fountain of no sensual mirth: 

Nor of deep-hearted feelings hast thou dearth, 


And aspirations all unborn of clay. M.S. 


_ Carisbrook Castle is only a mile from Newport; and, when near 
it, I turned away from the high road, up a green lane, one of the! 


most picturesque and bowery I ever saw. 


along, meet overhead, and the light flowed through them, dim and 
chequered, in a thousand tints of sunny green, or soft and mellow | 


very tolerably preserved, and | 


xray. The castle is of large extent, 
draped with a good deal of ivy. But the want of great height pre 


From off his heart this inmost band? 


And I had rather live my days 
The tenant of a dungeon's gloom, 

Where nought of heaven's fresh brightness plays, 
And chains each wasting limb consume; 

So might I find some heart to blend 


In free communion with my own, 
Than make the boundless sea my friend, 


—_—— 


DESCENT OF THE DANUBE. 


of R27; 


-| 


dern. By J. R. Planche, author of ‘Lays and Legends of th 


With none but him to hear my moan.—[ To be continued. } 


_ing, and foaming along at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The 
' monldering towers that totter upon the crags of the Danube, on the 
coutrary, are surrounded by scenery rude as the times in which they 
were reared, and savage as the warriors who dwelt in them. f Notli- 
\ing seems changed but themselves. The solitary boat which now 
and then glides by them, is of the same fashion as that on which 
their marauding masters sallied down, perhaps, three hundred years 
‘ago. The humble cottages that here and there peep through the 
eternal firs, and the church that rears its dusky spire upon some 
néighbouring hill, are of the same age. The costume of the poot 
straggling fishermen und woodcutters around them is scarcely alter: 
led; and, indeed, one cannot look upon their own walls, blackened 
| by fire, and crumbling in the blast, as they mostly are, without con- 


The trees, all the way | Descent of the Danube, from Ratisbon to Vienna, during the Autumn jaring up the form of their ancient lord newly returned from Pales- 

with Anecdotes and Recollections, Historical aud Legen- |‘ a 
dary, of the Towns, Castles, Monasteries, &c., upon the Banks of 
the River, and their Inhabitants and Proprietors, ancient and mo- 


tine, and finding his mountain-fasiness burnt and pillaged by some 
neighbouring knight or prelate, with whom he was at feud, and on 
whom he now stands meditating swift and bloody retribution. Fos 
e| hours and hours the traveller may wind through the rocky defiles 
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vents it from bearing that look of indomitable command which, in| thine,’ * Oberon,’ an Opera, &c. 1 vol., pp. 320. price 10s. 6d. | without meeting one object to scare the spirit of romance whie! lates mre 


some cases, makes an ancient fortress resemble the last of the | Duvean. London, 1828 ‘rises here in all her gloomy grandeur before him. From Passau ty ¥ reader 

aahin, bidding defiance to the feebler race that crawl around its| Mr. Planche is already well known to the public as the author of | Vienna there is but one city, Linz, vhere the glare of modern _ Nut made. 
wien yaw from the top of the heap is pretty and cheerful, | many of the most popular dramas at present in fashion on the English | forms, and the rumbling of modern vehicles, would dissipate th: 
, it any peculiar wildness, or extreme beauty, beyond that of|stage. As a traveller, also, of great taste, and learned in legendary spell; and, much as I admire convenient and expeditious trave ins: 
ep Be ag country, quiet and varied verdure, and happy-look- | lore, he is known by his very pleasant and talented work, entitied. | [ should almost weep to see a bustling post-road cut beside the lonely 
le aun —— I Was shown the window through which Charles I.| * Lays and Legends of the Rhine; the present publication is, how- 'Schlagen, or a steam-boat floundering and smoking through the Stre- 

o have tried to escape. I wish he had succeeded; for even| ever, a more regular traveller's book, and the readers of Continen- | del arfd the Wirpel.”’ Waltsin, 

sow, when there is any talk @f innovation, his . en 


death is lapsis offen-| tal tours may promise themselves a day of very agreeable amuse- Asa specimen of the author’s most favourite mode of writing.— 
d 3 i 


vs) ;. " o ;.* . ke ° te ° . *. ° . is rit 
nis. €f petra scandali, in the eyes of the foolish; while the termi-| ment in its perusal. It is nota little surprising, as Mr. Plauche ob- and he is really seldom more successful than when on bis favourite 
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‘quity,—we extract the following little passage, which 
theme v4 beret mixture of narrative and dexibigtions 
is vAlbert IV, Duke of Austria, whose journey to the Holy Land 

ve rise to so many romantic stories that he obtained the appella- 

ne f the “ wonder of the world,” resided tor some time at Mar- 
oe Ny the valley of All Saints, with the Carthusians. “With them, 
viol ontemporary, ‘ he attends matins, reads the lessons, makes 
se «Aah ions, observes ceremonies, ee and 

snot only joins them in the performance of divine ser- 
tee 10 hs eho, but @ffords an example of bumility by frequenting 
the Cha ter-house. In‘a word, he calls himself brother Albert, and 
pt ‘dots himself in every respect as one of the order.” 
bass We few travellers ever think of taking a boat to themselves, that 
dat Marbach, as an ordinary-schiff, by three poor wo- 
to goto Vienna. Having plenty of room to spare, 
on board, which they accordingly did 


rayers. 


we were haile 
men who wanted 
we consented to their comin 
with their | emo giving that they 
chould have to pay the usual fare for their passage; and wi ith nee 
~ession of company and cargo, we againsetforward. Below Schel- 
nenbach and Krumpen-Nussbaum falls the mountain-stream called 
ihe Erlaf, into the Danube, named in deeds of the time of Charle- 
magne, and loug the etry! between Bavaria and the Land of the 
Huns. At the mouth of the 


rlaf, is a Rechen or Grate, where the 
wood collects that is floated down this stream from the forests in the 


neighbourhood of Maria-Zell, in the Steyermark, near which it 
takes its rise. It is customary in Germany to place one of these 
ovatings at the mouth of any tributary stream, or in the bed of any 


river where a line of demarkation is drawn naturally or artificially 
petween two kingdoms, two provinces, or even two parishes; so that 
the branches and trunks of trees blown down by high winds, and 
swept , : ' , nicl 
beyond the frontiers or boundaries of the state or property to which 
they belong, and which derives from them no inconsiderable portion 


of its revenue. : 
“The timber, also, regularly felled by the wood-cutter, is thrown 


thus carelessly on the mountain-streams of Germany, and floats) 


down to the Rechen or Grate, where it is afierwards collected by its 
owners, Who are,thus saved the trouble and expense of land-car- 
riage ; and the drifting property is protected from plunder by the se- 
verity of the laws relating to it. 

« Before us now lay the two Pechlarns; Great Pechlarn onthe right, 
and Little Pechlarn on the left bank. At the first we determined to 
breakfast, were it only to feast where the fair Chrimhilt had teasted, in 

“Die Burg zu Bechelaren.” 
No relics of the “ Burg” itself, however, exist; but an old gateway, 
some round towers, and here and there a few feet of crumbling 
wall, attest the early grandeur of the place, and fancy fills up the 
chasms which time has made, with court and keep, buttress and bat- 
tlement, crowded with fair damsels and fierce suldiery, “all, all 
abroad to gaze’’ at the advancing pageant. 

“There, round that point of land, comes the royal fleet, the ban- 
ners of Hungary, Burgundy, Bavaria, Pechlarn, and Passau, flinging 
their blazoned glories on the breeze, and proudly announcing to the 
admiring burghers the rich freight of rank and beauty which the 
«welling Danube is wafting to their port. 
{fungary,” their bright hauberks glittering in the sun, crowd the 
decks of the first vessels. On the prow of the foremost stands the 
valiant Markgraf, Rudiger of Pech!arn, than whom 


‘<A truer soldier never 
Was in this world born,” 

bending eagerly forward to distinguish, amongst the bevy of beau- 
ties at “the open windows” of the castle, whe fair forms of his belo 
ved wife and daughter. Beneath the rich canopy that shades the 
deck of yonder bark, with the gilded oars, now doubling the little 
promontory, sits the peerless bride of the mighty Etzel, but she 
hears not the shout of welcome, that rises on the shore; she marks 
not the gav multitudes that crowd to pay her homgge. Ifer brow is 
clouded, her ruby lip quivers, tears like liquid diamonds tremble 
upon the long dark silken lashes of her downcast eyes; the form of 
he noble Siegfried is constantly before her. She hears but the 
oice of her murdered champion calling for vengeance; she sees 
wut the ghastly wound which treachery dealt, bleeding afresh at the 
approach of the dark and deadly Haghen. Yet, passing beautiful 
is she even in sorrow, and still warrants the glowing description of 
the old minnesenger, Henry of Ofterdingen. 

‘Prom out her broidered garments 

Full many-a jewel shone, 

The rosy red bloomed sweetly 

Tler lovely cheek upon. 

He who would in fancy 

Paint that lady fair, 

tn this world has never 

Seen such beauty rare. 


As the moon ouishineth 

Every twinkling star, 

Shedding careless splendour 

From out her cloudy car ; 

So, before her maidens, 

Stood that lady bright, 

And higher swelled the spivit 

Of every gazing knight.” 
by her side stands a venerable figure, clad in the gorgeous and sa- 
“red vestments of his office. ‘The flowing stole of embroidered silk, 
‘te pallium of cloth of gold, the jewelled mitre, the “ gilt shoon,” and 


the massive but richly wrought cross and crosier, born by two of his| 
aitendants, distinguish him as the holy Pilgerin, the wealthy and pow- | 


rrtul Bishop of Passau, uncle to the Queen, and related also to the 
toble Radiger. The pale youth near him, his hands reverently cros- 
os upon his bosom, is his clerk Conrad, who afterwards assisted 
font me Write, in ‘the Latin tongue,” the adventures of the Nibe- 
ful 0 On the other hand of the lovely Crimhilt, stands the faith- 
wrod, uke Eckewart, who has sworn to escort his liege lady to Hun- 
oe kan the remainder of the flotilla bears the five hundred cho- 
Beer 1 its of Burgundy, who follow his standard. ‘The vision is 
» the airy castle has vanished— 

“ The knights are dust 

‘Their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trast.” 


vo 7 salltary boat is rocking under the windows of a poor 
ad hans rsa elie na which, with half a dozen humble cottages 
and gay br tye ae | walls, now marks the site of the once strong 
Say burg of Pechlarn! 
and cone : beth ; haps ricangs with some well-executed plates, 
which it » s cote igs . ) : to his good taste. The only fault into 
chronicles of he poe. ve has fallen, is an over great attention to the 
relates Sant af the p aces W hich met his view: most of the stories he 
ne ae hve highly amusing, but some, we think, will be read by ma- 
ae hip hebegel- doubt, whether the lively and ingenious writer has 
vade free with the album ef a Dutch antiquarian. 








VAiscellancous Articies. 


Waltt~; . 4 
caine —How ever I approve, or permit rather, such inevitable 
‘ements as quadriltes, I cordially abbor, condemn, or renunciate, 
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baskets and bundles sans ceremonie, imagining that they | 


away by inundations into the current, should not be carried | 


Five hundred “ Kemps of | 





——— 





under all their denominations, both waltzes and waltzers. The 
waltz is formally forbidden by the bible. T once wrot@a dissertation 
to prove this, which wasread by my maiden aunt, an old clergyman, 
and his lame nephew, and so highly approved of by each, that I had 
the intention of publishing it, and dedicating it to the King, as head 
of the ghurch, and distributing it gratis at the door of every assembly- 
room during the season, from Spato Cheltenham. I see no differ- 
ence between an inveterate old walizer and Potiphar’s wile. ‘This 
is the lonic measure reprobated by Horace; and Lord Byron, (who, 
[ am glad to perceive, showed dispositions to be converted before his 
death, and had he lived to my age, would have been still farther con- 
vinced of the vanity of ail flesh,) Lord Byron, 1 say, has dedicated 
his powerful talents to the extirpation ofthe same abuse. 1 was never 
|nearer marrying impradently than after my first waltz. It is the 
champaign of the art; a single round is sufficient to intoxicate. Itis 
a fiery furnace; Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego could not pass 
it. Ithink it necessary thus to cry out, in good season, “fire !’’ be- 
_ cause it is usually a very long time before the stupidity of our present 
| generation can perceive even the smoke. 
'great-grandmothers at such a spectacle. “This,” might they well 
exclaim, “has come of leaving off trains and hoops. ‘Ihe most de- 
| ceat amongst them is pot better than a Herodias.”” And how could it 
| 





be otherwise ?—the suares are manitoid, the fowler active. and the 
| poor bird blindfold. First, mademoiselle (or miss, if she has not tra- 
| velled) dances with mademoiselle—and surely there is no harm in 
| that ;--then, miss, or mademoiselle, finds she has a brother, which is 
| one point gained in the chain—by whom [ shall not say, if not by the 
_devil—then the brother becomes the cousin—german, of course, fora 
\week or two, but after that, on he goes, from first to second, and 
trom second to third; so that, before the month is out, be has arrived 
at the thirty-third or forty-third; and at last the whole of ber ac- 
quaintances are cozsened, and the relationship, in the spirit of an em- 
bracing and waltzing philanthropy, spreads out to the entire world! 
And when bow she has no one to refuse, she begins to choose, and 
| things travel to such a pass, that I protest I think a German marriage 
is the lighter and looser union of the two. It is quite right that young 
ladies, and not a whit less old ladies, should see and be seen in order to 
get married ; they are only taking proper means to second the designs 
of Providence. Ido, therefore, ardently beseech all parents, as having 
_ the bowels of a parent myself, to look well to it ere they entrust, wit- 
tingly and willingly, such tender flowers to the handling and spoil- 
ing of the evil one. For I say it, as of a certainty of which there 
needeth little proof, that sooner shall the dew which is once shaken 
_be renewed, or the brillianey of the butterfly once brushed off be re- 
ireshed, than the purity of a maiden which hath felt the touch and 
soil vi a waltzer. “© All that will come time enough,” as any mo- 
ther will tell; but as the ladies were never intended to have several 
husbands, so do [ see no good reason why they should crave, or have 
lin their lieu, several or sundry waltzers. Ihave thus lengthly ex- 
|tended my caution, because, it there be any one abuse of the age 
|more besetting than another, it is surely this; nor for this reason 
|only do L cry, but because none other so disparages, or brings into 
\evil repute, the innocent and moral profession of travelling. Ger- 
many is said to be always waltzing—when it is not smoking; 
France is a giddy-heeled and giddy-headed nation, and the Rhine but 
{a poor cordon sanitaire against the contagion. Italy has nothing to 
lose ; and it is of less moment whether she waltzes or not. But why 
should | speak? Is England—-vice-suppressing, bible-reading 
preaching, praying, proper, perfect England,—is England hersel 
pure? 
daughters in every ball-room, performing before hundreds these im- 
jious rites? A givl waltnes beture stie can well stand—before she 
| vas cut her nails or teeth. What can we expect from others, when 
we are the first to spread the pestilence ourselves ! 
pagans abroad, when we have them.at home? Why seek to im- 
prove the morals of the Hindoo widows, when we cannot pre- 
vent our own daughters from waltzing ?—Eldon’s Traveller's Orucle. 


' 


{ 
‘ 





When I passed through Heidelberg, the unfortunate Ex-King of Swe- 
den, (Count Gustavson, ) aliglited at the same hotel where I stopped. 
He had just left the stage coach, and entered the dining room of the 
Posthof, his portmanteau under bis arm, dressed plain,and rather poor- 
ily, and without aservant. The room was crowded with passengers 

and students; the conversation though not noisy, was lively. As soon 
| as the Ex-Monarch entered, a deep and respecttul silence ensued, the 
| students left off smoking, and the gentleman who occupied the head 
‘of the table rose to make place forthe distinguished guest The 
| landlord approached him, and asked whether he would not be pleas- 
'ed to hear the band of musicians, which had just entered. He con- 
| sented, but they were not permitted to address him for the petty cus- 

tomary compliment, as it was generally known that he was very poor 
and reduced to the necessity of pawning, at Basle, his portmanteau. 

There was not a sneer, nor the least €ontempt shown towards the de- 
‘dethroned mouarch, so reduced in bis pecuniary means. A deep res- 
_pect was legible on the countenances of the whole company, as far 
‘from servile cringing to high life, as low contempt of fallen greatness. 
I could not help expressing my satisfaction to one of the students, a 

beautiful, noble, and proud-looking young fellow, dressed in the! 
' Teutonic costume.—*“ Sir,” said he seriously, ‘we would not shew 

so much respect tothe Emperor of Austria ; but Count Gustavson 
is unfortunate,” and, raising his voise emphatically, “wo to the 
, wretch who adds to the load of the oppressed !""— Austria as it is. 


Bordeaux, July 20.—On Wednesday last the Duke of York steam- 
| er, arrived here trom Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, and Santander. At 
| the last place she landed one hundred passengers from Cadiz. The 
greater number of these had emigrated in youth to South America, 
and, returning by Cadiz, had taken advantage of this steam-vessel to 
return to their native land. 
| Among the passengers who came to this port trom Lisbon, were 
'the Baron Quintilla, and the Captain Mor, of Cintra. The latter 
| old gentleman’s son was one of those unfortunate young students 
who was executed a few days ago in Lisbon; and now the life of 
, the old man is assailed, and he, accompanied by his weeping daugh- 
| ter, before the blood of his murdered son has cooled, is obliged, hy 
a speedy flight, to save his old gray hairs from mingling with the ra- 
| ven locks of his beloved boy, whose head, stuck upon an iron spike, 
| the Usurper Miguel now exposes to the scorching sun, and the dews 
of the night. Ihave seen the old man, and the glassy stare of his 
' (earless eye and the quiver of his parched lip show that his thoughts 
are wandering with the spirit of his boy. Such being an example 
, of a path to thy crown, Oh Portugal, the crown being gained, what 
| must the country expect? 


Paris, July 27.—The police have long since been aware that one 
of the principal causes of the increase of crime in the metropolis, has 
| been the want of attention paid to children from the age of four or 
five toten or twelve, and it has been calculated that about 6000 cbil- 
| dren inthe metropolis are abandoned by their parents during the 
yreater part of the day, in consequence of their occupations. Thus 
it is so many children are to be met with on the Boulevards and oth- 
_er public thoroughfares, who are spending theirtime in gambling for! 
| farthings and haltpence, obtained by plunder. ‘The number of juve- 
| nile delinquents who have appeared at our tribunals within these last 
| eight years is fearfully great. The circumstance was related a few 
days ago to the Duchess of Angouleme, and this Princess determined 
to find a remedy, which is already being brought into action. It is 





I should like to see our | 





| only son of Monteco, was 
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ed out of doors, which is of course al 
wary the day, their children, from the age of two to ten, will i 
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these 12 asylums (such is the name they a to bear) will Pemcent 
to receive all the idle and poor children in Paris. "Che Duchess and 
24 ladies have already entered into large subscriptions ; and, in order 
to increase their friends, these ladies drive in their carriages from 
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MONTECO.---AN ITALIAN STORY. 


During the latter half of he 16th e “ 
_Durin er hall of the 16th century, an Engli i 
his earliest manhood, spent some months 4 Wenkes” rt en of 
those (so frequently met with in romance, and so seldom in histor ) 
who are equally remarkable for almost every bodily and mental ‘es 
complishment. Noble, beautiful, brave, learned, eloquent, anda 
poet, skilful in arms, and perfect in all courtly courtesies,—the 
youthful cavalier was the ornament of the society in which he min- 
gied, and the glory of the country which gave him birth. The 
splendour of his appearance, the readiness and the gracefulness of 
his discourse, and the exalted and heroic tone of feeling which shone 
out through every word and gesture, procured him triendship and 
respect wherever he travelled; and at Venice he was speedily ac- 
quainted with nearly all the persons in that city, whom station or 
talents rendered most distinguished. Among these, the Englishman 
looked with peculiar curiosity at the renowned Statesman and Ge- 
neral, Adrian Monteco. He was then past the prime of life; and 
holding the most important place in the Council of Ten, was consi- 
dered, by foreigners and Venetians, as the foremost Noble of the Re- 
public. He was a man of a harsh but decided expression of lip, with 
a dark and subtle eye; a brow always compressed, and an address 
somewhat ostentatiously open. He habitually stooped in the shoul- 
ders, and kept his eyes bent towards the ground; but when he look- 
ed up, men felt that it was something other than timidity which ordi- 
narily induced him to withdraw his face from observation. To the 
young siranger, whether from the liking which he professed, or 
as some suspected, though none hinted, from the importance of his 
name and personal character, Mouteco was studiously attentive. — 
They were discoursing together, one sultry afternoon, in the palace 
ot the Venetian, on the questions of state policy referring to the situ- 
ation of the Ocean Commonwealth. Several senators and leaders 
were present, and joined uccasionally in the conversation; and, in 
in one corner of the vast saloon, a pale and sickly-looking youth, the 
seated at a liitle table, engaged in copying 





| 
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;| *ppearance of terror; but, 
Are there not, at this very moment that [I write, mothers and papers with some regularity, his father’s wrath burst forth in the ex- 


Why search for ' 


papers for his father. The dialogue of the Englishman and his 
Italian friend turned, after some time, on the disputes between the 
Romag See and the Venetian Government; and the stranger men- 


| tioned the name of the celebrated Father Paul, and expressed an 


anxious desire to see him; Monteco instantly turned, and called to 
his son, by the name of “Lorenzo!” The youth started up with an 
pausing for an instant to dispose of his 


clamation—*‘ Haste, whelp! Did not you hear me call you?” The 
lad came forward, trembling, and received his parent’s commands 
to accompany the young foreigner to the cell of the Servite Monk 

the illustrious antagonist of the Papacy. The youth bowed low. 
and faltered out his readiness to obey He then turned towards the 
door; and the Englishman, in following him, perceived that he was 
not only of dwarfish stature, but miserably and hopelessly defor:.4. d. 
They entered a gondola; and there was time and opportunity for 
the stranger {o examine Lorenzo's face. It was delicately, and al- 
toost beautifully formed; but the dead paleness, the eyes which 
oked red with sorrow, and the brow and lip which seemed to have 
been long and often convulsed by suffering, rendered the first impres- 
sion of the countenance extremely painful. When asked by his 
companion, if he was intimate with Father Paul, he replied, with an 
appearance of anxious courtesy, that he had often spent whole days 
in the cell of the poor Monk. “I marvel,” said the Englishman 

“that you have not rather conversed with him in the Monteco Pa. 
lace.”” The Dwarf started, but replied, coldly, that the Father did 
not love to leave his home. “Yet, Master Lorenzo, I should con- 
ceive he hath less to make his home delightful than you find in 
yours.” The foreigner had never seen Adrian Monteco but in pub- 
lic, and knew nothing of his family circumstances, except that Lo- 
renzo had no mother living; and he went on to say to the Dwarf 
‘‘ Have you not brothers or sisters ?”—“ Your being of another land, 
Sir Knight, excuses you for not having heard what hath been said in 
all the streets of Venice, that but for me my father is without a son 

and that my only sister is ina Roman convent.” ‘fhe Cavalier re- 
pented that he had struck a string which seemed to jar at the slight. 
esttouch. But he had no time to repair the error, for the gondola 


stopped, and in a few moments be found himself in the small and 
mean apartment of Father Paul. 


CHAPTER II, 

In his chamber he had little furniture, except books and philoso- 
phical instruwents, apparently of far greater value than agreed with 
the general poverty of the room, and of its master. ‘The broad and 
strongly marked forehead, and steady penetrating glance of the 
Monk, were all that gave dignity to a neagre and wasted form, and 
to garments which, originally poor, had long lost even the homely 
grace of good preservation. The Dwarf bowed low to Paul, who 
held out his hand to him; but Lerenzo, inst«ad of clasping it as an 
equal, kissed it like a subject ; and when he had named the Enelisi:- 
man to the Monk, retired to the back of the apartment, where scarce- 
ly any light could penetrate, and there remained wrapped in his 
cloak, and with his arms crossed upon his breast. The Servite and 
the Cavalier stood together in the recess of a window where the lat- 
tice was thrown open to adinit the breezes from the sea, that stretch- 
ed away to the horizon. ‘The setting sun had robed it, as a conquer- 
or for his momentary triumph, in regal gold and purple. The gentle 
waves sparkled like jewels as they swelled and broke; ard the sea- 
bird, which flew over the waters, seemed turned for an instant, while 
it shot across the radiant pathway of the sunbeams, into that glorious 
dove which descended of old over the bosom of Jordan. ‘The light 
tinted as if it had passed through some jewelled casement in the sap- 
phire ramparts of the skies, illuminated the bent frame and upturned 
countenance of the priest, and the gallant figure and youthful beauty 
ofthe courtly soldier, and showed, in all their contrasted singularity, 
the two distingished men who, alike bold, able, and accomplished 
though in such different fashions, were each interesting to the other, 
perhaps more than &ny among all their great contemporaries. The 
Monk lookec earnestly, almost curiously, at his companion for some 
seconds; and then said: 

‘Aye, Sir, methinks [can see in that countenance the traces of 
the studies and the wisdom which fame has so loudly reported of.— 
But there is also much which agrees better with this rich mantle aud 





intended to purchase twelve extensive buildings, each having gar- 
dens or large yards attached to them, and during the time that la- 


these glittering slashes than with the dogtor’s gown.” 
The youth seemed surprised at the coffidence of such an address ; 
but answered: “ You would not interdict, good Father something of 
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that courtly splendour apd ealdianiy array, which are common a 

arlike ’ 
mt rate said the Monk; “but I may well wonder to see a 
stripling, who is both learned and loverlike, both an accomplished 
disputant in the schools, and a tried cavalier in the camp. 

“Jf all that your kindness supposes were true, is it not even sua 
a character \. tich ealvelty Samene? from men; though, alas! it too 

sthem bankrupt debtors!” ; 
warah, ety son! that fantastic dream of chivalry is not for our cen- 
tury. It was the rainbow seen amid the morning mist, which is be- 
held no more at noon; but we have well exchanged it for the all- 
cheering and all-maturing splendour of the mid-day sun! 

“ Say, rather, that chivalry belongs not to age or country ; but, 
like that blessed sun, extends its benefits to all, and never wearies tn 
may me not my faith; and Tam well persuaded that some roman. 
cer of a subtle, yet a solemn wit, might exhibit the choicest attri- 
butes that belong to your mystery and calling ot chivalry, embodied 
in the person of a modern, and surrounded by all the circumstances 
of our day, so as to generate the contempt no less than the delight 
of all men. And therein would he, at the same time, shadow forth 
a larger meaning, and manifest the unceasing progress of the world 
through and out of ifs ancient modes of thought. Methinks, the 
grave and stately humour of the Spaniard, the cloak and mask of 
his facetiousness, point him out as the knight destined to slay your 

iant.”’ 

Onan, heaven forbid!” said the Englishman, “for I perceive that 
you apprehend the chivalry whereof 1 am an unworthy devotee, to 
mean a certain vain and frivolous attention to the forms and names, 
the symbols and ceremonies, and not to include, yea, to require, as 
the one necessary element, a living spirit of truth and honour. 
What is it, in fact, but the ultimate biossom, and finer fragrance of all 
that is excellent in man? To bea perfect knight, according to the 
old exemplars of virtue, demands learning, eloquence, piety, truth 
and justice, courage and charity, the mind to draw the sword ina 
good cause, and the hand to wield it with vigour.’ 

Nay,” responded the monk with a faint smile, “T knew not how 
large a domain, and how brilliant a diadem, you would claim for 
this queen whom you serve, this fair fancy. I presume you are ready 
to do battle with sword and shield, ard to challenge me to the com- 
vat in her quarrel. Iam practised in no such contests, and must de- 
cline perilling my poor gown against that silken jerken of yours. 

“Father, you may well believe that I should prefer to strike a 
hundred strokes in your defence, than to make one against you. 
But if you say, that { would die on the instant for my faith, in the 
possibility of chivalrous perfection, I trust that you but speak the 
truth. Give me but a good cause, anda worthy enemy, and { care 
little how soon the death-blow may come to Philip Sidney.” 

“Ah! my young friend, is it indeed thus? Now, I warrant that 
you will have a share in the first broil for the redress of injuries into 
which your generous heart can drag your strong hand, and that gay 
sword, which { saw you touch just now, when you spoke of a just 
cause, and a bold antagonist.” 


entry, and gazed, and mused, and gazed again, and listened tu the 





become a slave j-and sl whods red with so thany marders, shall 
perish in the bonds that she herself: hath twisted. “ Aye, thou to 
whom the océ&n, with all its dowry, was an obedient bride; to 
whom Asealon, and Tyre, and Constantinople, were captives and 
servants,—shalt no longer havea place among the hations, nor a mast 
to show thy pethon.on the waters, nor a tower to bear thy standard 
on the lan.” While Lorenzo spoke thus.in a low and earnest and 
thrilling tone, he looked up through the gloom at the lion of St. 
Mark, with a countenance of such fierce and resolved indignation, 
as would better have beseemed a hostile General at the head of an 
armament, than the feeble and misshapen boy who sat by Sidney. 
The gondola stopped at the steps which led up to the Englishman’s 
residence; but, as he was bidding farewell to Monteco, the youth 
looked round him fearfully, and whispered, In the name of God, 
and of mercy, let me speak with you here at the coming midnight !” 
In much wonder, Sidney consented ; and the gondola shot away, and 
left him standing before the gate of his residence. ‘The stars were 
glittering among clouds as thin and airy as the silver-twisted gauze 
of a Sultana’s veil; and the broad tracts of dark blue sky, descending 
to the still deeper purple of the sea, bounded the horizon, except 
where the ranges of palaces, and the domes and towers of the city, 
displayed their long perspectives of massy shadow, their projecting 
cornices and pinnacles touched with light, and their various outlines 
standing sharp ai.” clear against the firmament. The dip of the oars 
of boats which passed him at intervals along the canals, the songs of 
the gondoliers, the tinkling of musical instruments, and the hum of 
the swarming city, on the outskirts of which Sidney stood, made up 
a sound sufficiently continuous not to startle, sufficiently diversified 
to interest, and in which there was nothing jarring or inharmonious. 
The young poet received. half in reverie, half in attention, impres- 
sions far ditiereni from those which he had before experienced, either 
among the green turf and shadowy oaks, among the halls and clois- 
ters, or in the busy cities of northern climates. He leaned upon a | 
carved balustrade of the broad steps which rose from the water to the | 





. . 5 . 
sounds which breathed around him. And his thoughts wandered to | 


the glades of England; and to the free and fearless loveliness of the | 
forms which he had so oiten seen sweeping through those glades, or 
brightening, like so many sunbeams, the obscure depths of the forest. 
There came ever his mind, like the dewy freshness of a summer 
breeze, (he remembrance of those fair brows, those sparkling eyes, 
and delicate lips, which command so much of reverence, and win so 
much of love, but which seem to scorn the voluptuous homage, the 
only appropriate tribute to the luscious grace and impassioned splen- 
dour ef the south. He sighed as he remembered ; and he was fancy- 
ing whether looks, which were dearer to him than all the glorious 
beauty of Italy, might not at that moment be fixed upon the stars 
which he himself was contemplating, when he was roused by hear- 
ing sung, at no great distance, and apparently by a young voice, a se- 
renade like the following. 

“ Slumber! away to the far East roam, 

Where spicy gales at evening come; 








“ Even so, Father; | would risk much of peril to my person for | 
the chance of rescuing misery or overthrowing oppression.” er 

“ Alas!” said the monk, looking at him affectionately, “if such is 
to be your course in such times as these, your fate will, indeed, be 
soon and bloody. But if the world is to lose you thus early, at least 
let the poor Servite, whom you have deigned to visit, retain a recol- 
lection of those accomplishments which I will believe to be as splen- 
did as the glory of yonder sunset on the waters, and I fear will pass 
from among men as soon, Report calls you a poet. May I beg you} 
to let me hear one of your madrigals, or sonnets? ; 

Sidney blushed, and reptied: “I recall not any of those trifles ; 
but if you will listen. to my first attempt, I will endeavour to imitate 
your countrymen in their improvisations.” ni 

“T too, Sir,” said Father Paul, “ can return yor a similar pleasure, | 
if ag; friend Lorenzo will exert his customary kindness. Lorenzo, 
the hate is in the recess at your left, on the (op of that pile of the 
‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ ” ; 

The Dwarf started from his guiet and concentrated attitude, and 
came forward bearing the lute. The sun had all but sunk; and a 
single yellow ray penetrating the lattice, illaminated his melancholy 
and graceful features with a faint, but unnatural brightness. He 
touched the instrument at first feebly and irregularly, but afterwards 





But close not the eyes 
Which Love doth prize 
More than the sweets of his heavenly home. 


Grief! to thy darksome den begone ; 
Smite but the evil, thou evil one; 
And touch not the breast 
Where Love doth rest, 
And triumph to reign on so fair a throne. | 


I'ly away, Fear! to hearts that hate— 
Not upon upon ue do thy demuns walt 
lor Faith is the shield 
Which love doth wield, 
And it heeds not the iron shafts of fate. 


But come, sweet thoughts! let all and delight 
For her I love from the stars take flight. 
Give dreams to the sad! 
Love makes us glad 
With real and waking joy to-night.” 


He listened till the last note had ceased to whisper its sweetness | 
along the water, and then entered his study to await the coming of | 
Lorenzo. His thoughts turned into another channel, and he began 
to resolve, with some curiosity, what could have been the motive fer | 


{ 





with some vigour and more skill, while he sang such lines as these: 


“Woe to the heart! "twas thus it came, — 
That voice upon the night-wind streaming! 

Woe to the heart that feels no flame, 
When round it eyes and swords are beaming. 


Woe to the heart! I heard and cried, — 
Thou need’st not say, thou boding spirit, 

What sharp and bitter griefsbetide 
The souls that nought of hope inherit! 


Woe to the heart! aye, every pulse 
Confirms the doom by ceaseless aching ; 

And pangs that madden and convulse— 
These, these attest my heart is breaking. 


? 


For a moment after he had ended his song, the dwarf remained | beauty of the phantoms, whose tales le was perusing; and the fresh fined to your chamber.” 


absorbed in thought; and then, colouring deeply, turned in haste 
away. The Monk and Sir Philip Sidney bid each other farewell, 
and, followed by the mournfully contrasted figure of Lorenzo, the 
tall and gallant figure of the young Englishman disappeared from 
the eyes of the Servite, stooping to pass beneath his humble door. 
CHAPTER III. 
Sidney and the young Monteco entered the gondola together, and 


learned father should thus depreciate the nurse of all noble thoughts ; 
the example of heroic virtue; the science which to understand 
thoroughly is to comprehend all divine and human knowledge ; the 
art which to practise is to be accomplished in al! honourable actions, 
and conspicuous for every deed of daring and endurance.” — 

“ Ah,” replied Lorenzo, “the statesmen of Venice are wise, and 
her soldiers brave, but,” and bere he lowered his voice, “ in this 
city the trumpet of chivalry doth not sound; these walls send not 
forth their youth to generous or unprofitable enterprise ; the light of 
Freedom sparkles not on these lagunes. How would you, that amid 


the palaces of despotic power, and the shops of greedy merchants ; | 
how would you, that amid so many prisons for the good, and so, I should be aware that my present hopes are desperate. But I waste | 


many haunts of pollution for the evil, that sublime and stainless spirit 
which the gallant worship should have founda home or a temple?’ 


“ Js it indeed thus?” Sidney began, but in so bold and free a tone, | it were spoken with the gulf of hell an my one side, and the gates of | 


the earnest and passionate supplication of the Dwarf. But le 
_ could think of no probable solution, and betook himself to the page 
|of Dante. | 
] CHAPTER. IV. | 
| ‘The clocks of Venice sounded the hour of midnight, and Sidney | 
‘was seated by a lamp, still awed and wrapped Ly the mournful ge- 
-nius of the great Florentine. His loose robe of dark silk, and the | 
| shadowy extent of the apartment, contrasted with the illumination 
thrown by the flame upon his noble features. Arms of armour, re- 
vealed by their partia! gleamings, were scattered round the room, and 
hung upon the walis, intermingled with rich volumes, carved cabi- | 
i nets, and a few musical instruments; and his dagger, together with | 
‘the miniature portrait of a beautiful maiden, lay before him on the | 
|table. The chamber became peopled with the sad and terrible | 


| sea airhad seemed to grow hot and stifling when he was disturbed 
iby the entrance of an attendant, whom the Dwarf closely followed, 
|The servant departed Again. as inthe cell of the Monk, Lorenzo 
| withdrew into shadow, and seated himself just beyond the circle of 
the lamp-light. He spoke as follows: 

“You will think me weak, nervous, perhaps superstitious, but 


such is the influence of habitual apprehension, thet } must fail to say, | 
thus conversed. “{t is strange,” said the Englishman. “that the what I shall die to conceal, if you will not permit me to bar yonder | 


| door.” 
Sidney looked surprised, bnt immediately rose and fastened the 
entrance. Lorenzo proceeded: 
| “If you are astonished at my requesting this interview, I ¢an only 
, assure you, that you will soon see sufficient cause for my bolduess. 
Ifyou are then offended. 1 can freeiy assert, that for the object 
Laim ai, | would brave the displeasure of the blessed Saints: and, 
if I may say it without blasphemy, risk that of God himself.” 
| ‘The Englishman assured him of his eagerness to learn in what 
way he could serve him. 
“Ir I did not believe, nay, know such to be your generous nature, 


| time, of which L have none to-spare. Listen, Sir Englishinan, I im- 
| plore you, and believe that every svilable I shall utter, is as true as if 





| the singing of the morning star. 


| L felt, bow little did the world know of her value ! 


, of many crimes, the infamy of many vices. 
and as unscrupulous a politician as Monteco, and shares with him the 


| proposed himself; and ina month you will become a wife.” 





ground. She then bore me in her womb, and [ caine into the world 
the unharpy being you have seen me. ‘Three years afterwards was 
born my sistet Isabel, and at the same time my mother perished.— 
We grew up together, seldom seeing our only parent, and even when 
we met, receiving from him but little of kindness. She was the sole 
human being I ever saw who looked at me without contempt; and 
we loved each other as none can love whose affections reach, an 
are returned by, allaround them. She had none but me for a teach- 
er; I had none but her fora playmate. She was to me what was the 
olive-branch to the bird which flew out of the ark, and but for that 
one twig would have found the world a watery desert. We read, we 
sang, we talked only to each other ; together we wove chaplets for 
each other's head’s ; together we recounted all the little we knew of 
the past, and planned a common happiness for all we imagined of the 
boundless future. We had but one heing ; and for a iew years, I 
scarcely recollected that I was an outcast, and a worm. The time 
rolied on; as [ grew nearer to manhood, my father remembered that 
he had a son, and occasionally employed me as his secretary ; and at 
the same time, Isabel began to be occupied in learning some of those 
accomplishments which are thought necessary in society. Dancing 
and embroidery were arts which it was beyond my skill to teach.— 
We did not live so constantly together : and I—though, thank God 
that my affection for her never was diminished by the weight of one 
of her own shining hairs—I grew to to acertain degree interested in 
the employment with which my father furnished me. But I was 
soon roused, Isabel was fourteen when she first appeared in public ; 
and, as sure as truth is brighter than falsehood, you, who have looked 
on the maidensof many lands, never saw a purer or more glorious 
being than was then Isabel Monteco. Her form seemed to rise like 
a bird at every step over the earth she trod upon. Her eyes were 
the deep recesses of a shrine, which the blaze of sacred tapers lights 
and hallows: and every sound of her voice might have been deemed 
Such was not merely my inmost 
faith, it wasalso the religion of all Venice. But, compared with all 
For others she 
was an idol to be adored, a thing to be reverenced from afar; to me 
she was a blessing and an inspiration, a better existence within mv 
heart. How often has she withdrawn herself trom the worship of 
crowds, from the most splendid triumphs that beauty-and genius can 
achieve, to sing or read with me, to sooth my hours of uneasiness, 
and add delight to my moments of pleasure ?” 

“Can a lady so divine,” eagerly interrupted Sidney, “have per- 
ished from the world like vulgar clay ?” 

“QO! would to Heaven that I had seen her corpse lowered into the 
tomb rather than she should be reserved to a doom so horrible ns 
that she now endures! Listen, and you shall know.” 

CHAPTER V. 

The narrative of the Dwarf proceeded as follows : 

“ You may well believe that so fair a creature as my sister, the 
daughter of a man so powerfal as Adrian Monteco, was speedily sur- 
rounded by suitors. ‘Ihe young, the beautiful, the brave. the noble, 
andthe wealthy, and in some cases, all these in one, crowded round 
her feet with their passion, and besieged my father with their rent- 
roils and genealogies. Isabel cared not for any among her lovers, and 


/repelled themali with gentle determination. But there was one who 


never addressed himseli to her,—whom she had scarcely seen. Mark 
Soradino is encircled by the renown of many exploits, the suspicion 
He is as bold,as skilful, 


predominant interest in the state. But Soradino is stained by a thou- 


au 


sand private excesses, from which my father is as free as is the cedar, 


ofthe mountain from bowing its head into the mire, whereon the 
plume of the peacock falls aud is polluted. in the instance of Soradi- 
no, it is rather the pinion of the vulture which stoops from its bloody 
crag to clog ils feathers in the dust. Such was the man who dared 
to solicit my father for the hand of the holiest thing that God ever 
created. As well might he have asked for the cup and the wine of 
the sacrament to be the means of his brutal intoxication. He was 
past the middle age, bloated, cruel, and debauched,—but he was the 


| most posverml and nearly the most wealthy, of our nobles. How 


well do [remembor the morning on which, when we had scarce 
seen him for a month, my father entered the cabinet wherein my sis- 
terand inyself were seated. We were both of us engaged in design- 
inga figure of Psyche, the character in which she was about to ap- 
pear ata masked ball. Monteco came into the room with a quicker 
step than usual, as ifin haste to dispatch some unimportant business, 
which detained him from more seriousaffairs. It is now a year since 
that fatal morning. Were it a million of years,—and to me it has, 
indeed, been an eternity of hel!,—Icould not have forgotten the play- 
ful loveliness of my sister, while she took her father’s hand, and pres- 
sed it toher lips; nor was the cold and careless glance less memo- 
ble, with which alone he returned her salutation. To me he did not 
uiter a syliable, nor give a single look. He said no more than this— 
*Tsabel, you must prepare to wed. A suitor, whom Lapprove of has 
She 
seemed to be lost in utter astonishment. My tather went on, “ Mari 
Soradino”’—even then her habitual terror closed her lips, but she fell 
in aswoon upon the floor, at the feet of her parent. His wrath 
broke out. He ordered me to leave the room and send the women, 
“and mark you need not return hither. For the present, you are com 
I never saw my sister more.” 

“Great God! was she murdered?” said the Englishman, 

“No; but she was subjected to a fate, compared with which, thé 
stiletto or the poison would have been a gift of mercy. A few days 
after, it was publicly announced that Isabel Montece had departed to 
visit fora time a relation, who is Abbess of a Convent at Rome; and 
that, on her return ina few months, she would become the bride of 
Soradino. L inquired, at the first opportunity, from the nurse of 
Isabel, as to the time, moce, and object of this journey. At first, 


ishe would give me no other information than that such and such 


things were ordered to be said by Monteco. When I asked her as 
to the facts themselves, she was silent. At last, she burst into tear-. 
and entreated me to inquire nothing till a futere opportunity, but, in 
the meantime, to give her a hundred duets, with the aid of which, 
she doubted not to be able to gain a sufficient answer. I gave her 
the money; andthe nest day, the moment my father departed for 
the council, she entered my apartment. For some time she let me 
hear nothing but exclamations and wailings. When. however. I 
had thus far indulged her, she informed me that she had succeeded 
in bribing one of the servants, named Ludovico, to tell her all he 
knew, by giving him a sum large enough to carry him beyond the 
power of Venice, and to pay him for the risk. He had escaped 
from the city the instant he had told his story. He, and another 
roffian named Pietro, had, it seems, been emploved the very night 


i 


| 
| 


that the young Venetian bent forward, with his finger on his lips, | paradise on the other. Itold you that J havea sister, and that every | of the day on which I last saw Isabel, to bind her arms, and eover 


and whispered, “ Hush !” 


“ Is it indeed thus,’ aud the Englishman now spoke in cautious 


| ear in Venice has heard it said she is in a convent at Rome.— 
j Hear our story. Somewhat mere than eighteen years ago my father 


| her mouth, and convey her in secrecy to a dungeen in the founda- 
| tions of our paluce. On ber recovering from her swoon, she had, 


accents, “with beautiful and renowned Venice? Ah! ancient, | returned from the Levant, after having) commanded the fleet against | doubtless. ventured to tell my father that she never would obey him. 


. ’ Py 7 . } ) ° 
proud, wealthy, and honourable city! Where, then, is the fruit val the Turks in : 


that good seed cast upon the waters of the Adriatic, by so many 
senators and chieftains ? They sowed, but have not reaped.” 


““ Yes, they sowed wrong, and their country is reaping destruction. | had. His return to his country would have endangered the safety 


1 desperate action. In leading the boarders, he had 
| wounded with bis own hand, and taken prisoner, the Capitan Pasha. 
This man was one of the most formidable enemies that Venice ever 


| by subjecting herself to the pollution and misery of a marriage with 
| Soradino. Such was Ludovico’s information, and such the fate to 
' which my sister was doomed, and which she still suffers.”’ 

* Do not mock me, Signor. A young and delicate Jady shut up 


I, I, a Venetian Noble, have seen those things done within this city, | of the state.. He was given into the custody of his captor. My moth-/ fora year ina solitary prison, and that in her father’s house!” 


which, if there be justice in Heaven, will not keep silence before | 


er suspected’, whether with reason, or without I know not, that his | 
God, but cry aloud for vengeance; deeds of which the end will be, | life was in danger ; and secretly advised him to refuse ail@ood but! not now be | 


Were there a doubt, I shoul: 
here to implore your assistance. I myself have founa 


« By heaven, I swear it to be true. 


that in very shame Venice will call upon the waves to cover her,| such as it would be impossible to render dangerous. In my father’s | means to visit, and that frequently, the door of her cell. Through @ 


aad these palaces will mouldgr into the waters. 


rhe tyrant will” wrath, at first discovering her interference he smote his wife tothe narrow !oop-hole, too high to be reached by any thing but the voice, 
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OT 7 a - 
jm ve spoken with @ach other, O God! how have I raved be- 
ve Me horreue which kept me from my sister! How have I smote 
the iron door, till my bands were broken and bloody! But Lhave 
heen maddened in vain; and have had reason in nothing but my 
despair!” ‘Then a bem i al and tears stopped for a time the 
of the unha oy. 
w The Englishman aia for a short time before he spoke : ‘ Against 
a man so powerful as the Lord Monteco, I can easily believe that no 
laws, existing in Venice, could afford protection. But still some thing 
may doubtless. be done; if not by the laws, yet in spite of them. 

‘Tt is in the confidence of your so thinking, that [ come here. For 
months I had almostwesigne J the hope of achieving my sister's deli- 
yerance, The iron resolution of Monteco—it would be as easy to 
move St. Mare with a finger! No Venetian would dare, for the 
wealth of al! my house, to cross my father’s path. But you—from 
the moment I first heard you speak as you did, the last evening, to 
Father Paul—from that moment I knew I had fallen on one who, 
with no hope of reward, no aim but the relief of misery, would ven- 
tore.and perform all that talents, and courage, and enterprise can 
accomplish. And do not suppose that I would diminish the danger 
of the attempt, for the purpose of disparaging your valour, when 
Jsay that you will encounter a risk, which, terrible as it is, is yet in- 
comparably slighter than it would be if you were a Venetian citizen.’ 


‘Think not of my danger, my friend, but of the means of success. / 


Life is only valuable in proportion as we can improve our own na- 
jure, and show the fruits of that improvement in deeds of mercy and 
generosity.’ [ To be continued.) 


Paricties. | 


A warm dispute took place the other day amongst some young 
ladies, as to whether an artizan, to whom they had given a 
watch in order to have it repaired, was the master, or only his 
apprentice; when she who maintained that he was the former, 
said. “I observed the bump of travelling on his head.” 
that is the case,” said a girl of thirteen, ‘‘he is the journey- 
man.” 

“Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Clarence,” says the Old 
Times,“ in her way to join the Duke, at Plymouth, has selected the 
Clifford Arms for her sleeping in on Saturday night ” Now, without 
meaning the slightest offence to her Royal Highness, we must re- 
spectfully submit, that we think the arms of the Lord High Admiral 
would be a mach more appropriate resting place. 

Why isthe Duchess of St. Albans, fashionably attired, like a new- 
modelled frigate, on Sir Robert Seppings’ plan ?!—Because she car- 
ries a round stern! 


Tom Duncombe’s Last.—The last time that Madame Vestris played 
Captain Macheath, she remarked to Tom, who happened to be in 
the Green-room, that she became her dress so well, that the men ac- 
tually thought she was one of their own sex; when the wit face- 
tiously replied, “ Well, that is very extraordinary indeed—as the 
other half know you to be a woman.” 

A few days since an old woman named Tierney died at the Hague, 
aged 113 years.—Morning Paper.—[{ We are requested to state, that 
the old woman mentioned above, is not the ex-master of the mint.— 
She is as well as can be expected at present. ] 








On the Londen Dock Company. 
“ Dock Company !"" choice name! and best 
Of characteristic off-hits ! 
For merchants, by its dues opprest, 
Are dock’d of half their proiits. 


A warm dispute is snid to have taken place the other night in one 
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Bath, On being apprebended, he denied being conevrned in the 
murder, and Sedaineaael to make it appear that the deed had been 
perpetrated by thieves, who had en into the house. A day or two 
after his apprehension, and while he was labouring under the great- 
est depression of mind, the chaplain of the gaol, whom he sent for, so 
strongly excited his feelings by representations of the inefficacy of all 
religious services unless he made a full confessicn of his crime, that 


ly denied in the most positive manner, both to the chaplain and 
gaoler, by the latter of whom the confession was given in evidence 


of the twelve judges. 


the judges should be known. 


Their Lordships now assembled to hear the arguments of counsel 
upon the point submitted for their consideration. 


ble to do so himself. The chaplain then entered into conversation 


upon it as he proceeded He then, in a very impressive manner, ex- 


religious consolation could be afforded him. 
man also explained to him the n “ure and qualities of repentance, aud 
recommended him, if he was guilty of the crime of murder, to avail 
himself of the promises of Scripture by making a full disclosure. ‘The 
gaoler, it seemed, had previously told the prisoner that he believed 
him to be the murderer; and the chaplain also, at one part of the in- 
terviews, communicated his suspicions to the same effect, and repeat- 
ed, that while the prisoner concealed his guilt, no religious advice 
could afford him any real comfort. The prisoner became greatly 
agitated, aud the chaplin thinking he was about to make a confession, 
proposed sending for the gaoler to receive it. ‘The prisoner did not, 
however, make the disclosure on that occasion; but after a second 
interview with the chaplain (having become very much affected by 
his discourse,) he made a full confession to the gaoler, who, as stated 
above, deposed to it on the trial. 
mined as a witness, stated, that he did not tell the prisoner that if he 
made a confession, it would be better for him in this world, but only 
that it would be better for him before God. The gaoler stated, that 
he cautioned the prisoner before making the contession, and recom- 
mended him not to disclose any thing, unless it was what he wished 
the Mayor and magistrates to be made acquainted with; for every 
thing be said would be communicated to them. A subsequent confes- 
sion was made before the mayor of Bath, after a formal caution to 
the prisoner to avoid making it if he wished to avert the consequence 
of its being used against him. This second confession was reduced to 


made other confessions to the constables, who also deposed to them at 
the trial. The learned counsel having read the evidence disclosing the 
facts as stated above, proceeded to argue, that the conviction was ille- 
gal, having been founded on evidence that could not be legally receiv- 
ed. It was an admitted rule of law, that no evidence could be received 
against a prisoner, unless it had been made voluntarily, uninfluen- 
ced by threats or promises, or by hopesor fears. In the present case, 
| the prisoner had asserted his innocence so logg as he had retained 








the prisoner was induced to confess bis guilt, which he had previous- 


against him on his trial. Previous to its being received, Mr. Sergeant 
Bompas and Mr. Moody (the prisoner’s counsel!) objected to it as in- 
admissible ; but, after considerable discussion, the learned Judge re- 
ceived it, reserving the question of its inadmissibility for the opinion 

7 he prisoner was convicted, and received 
sentence, but his execution had been respited until the decision of 


Moody appearrd as counsel for the prisoner, and commenced his 
address to their lordships by reading a portion of the evidence given 
on the trial. It appeared that when the Chaplain first visited the pri- 
soner, he found him in a perturbed state of mind, with the Bible, 
Prayer-book, and Whole Duty of Man before him. The prisoner re- 
quested the chaplain to read and pray to him, saying that he was una- 


with him, and read to him the Commination Service, commenting 
horted the prisoner, if he had any weight of sin pressing upon bis 


mind, to make confession of it, telling him that unless he did so, no 
The reverend gentle- 


The chaplain, who was also exa- 


writing, and given in evidence on the trial. he prisoner afterwards | 








théiaptain that he had teapeope lent himself to, the purposes of 
ibe magistrates. He had gone to the prisoner at his own desire, 

Moopy said, he was aware that the prisoner. had expressed a wish 
to have the chaplain sent for, but it appeared that before he went to 
the prisoner, the chaplain had an interview with the Mayor, whom he 
also saw after bis first interview with the prisoner; and the inference 
to be drawn from that circumstance was, that the chaplain was act- 
ing as the immediate agent of the police, and assisting in their pur- 

oses. It was, he contended, impossible that the conviction could 
be held legal upon the evidence of a confessiog obtained under such 
circumstances as the one in question had be@f. The prisoner had 
been led to believe that anopen confession was essential to absolu- 
tion ; and thus hada false impression been created in his mind.— 
He had been worked into a state of religious terror, and thought that 
unless he made a confession he should be eutirely deprived of com- 
fort or consolation in this world. Their Lordships had no idea of 
the impressive manner of the chaplain, and how much it was calcu- 
lated to influence the mind of a person in the situation of the pri- 
soner. Those only who heard him give his evidence on the trial, 
could imagine the effect of his exhortations and admonitions to the 
prisoner. ‘The impressiveness of his manner was felt by every one 
in court, and by none more than by the learned Judge. 

LirritevaLe J.—His manner was certainly very impressive. 

The Learned Counsel then proceeded to make some further 
general observations, and reterred to a case in I. Haggard, in which 
Lord Stowell had declared, that confessions of prisoners was a spe- 
cies of eyidence, which ought to be regarded with distrust as being 
likely to be received in evidence against him. It would have the 
effect of altogether depriving prisoners of spiritual assistance ; for it 
would go forth to all the jaols inthe kingdom, that if any of their un- 
happy inmates with the painful feelings that became their situation 
were to accept of the pious services of the clergyman, the probable 
consequence would be, that he would work so on their religious 
feelings, and the agonized state of their minds, as to induce them to 
make a confession which would afterwards be given in evidence 
against them. With such an impression they would abandon all 
idea of having any communication with the clergyman, whose 
sacred character, too, would suffer materially by the opinion which 
would then prevail, that they took advantage of the religious dis- 
tresses of prisoners, and exerted the influence which their spi- 
ritual office gave them, to procure confessions of guilt for the 
purpose of securing the prisoner's conviction. At present the 
prevalent opinion in jaols was, that the chaplain never interfered 
with the temporal concerns of the prisoners unless at their own 
request,and the prisoners therefore reposed confidence in their 
spiritual advisers; but if once they should be imbued with an im- 
pression that the clergyman comes to them, not to administer 
religious consolation, but to induce them, by the exercise of 
spiritual influence, to make a confession of their crimes before 
trial, in order to use those confessions against them, they would 
henceforth consider that sending for the clergyman was the same 
thing as delivering themselves up to the executioner; and those who 
stood most in need of religious consolation would be then totally 
deprived of its blessings. Such a consequence as this would be a 
greater evil than allowing a criminal to escape from the hands of jus- 
tice. 

At the conclusion of the learned counsel’s argument, which oceu- 
pied nearly three hours, their lordships adjourned the further cousid- 
eration of the case. [ To be continued. ] 


—— 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE LORD PRIMATE. 
The removal of the remains of the late distinguished Prelate, the 
; Archbishop of Canterbury, having been fixed for this morning, 
| [July 29,] most of the preparations were completed last night. So 








of the Club-houses, with respect to the authorship of ‘ Pelham, or | his self-possession, and had not made the confession that was given early as six o’elock many persons had assembled in the vicinity of 
the Adventures of a Gentleman,” in which the actual writer of that | in evidence against him until he had been practised upon by the Lambeth Palace, in order to have a view of the funeral procession. 


work (who was not suspected) joined, and succeeded in throwing 
ihe party on a wrong scent. : 

Keeley is so capital in the Noyades, that a punster, who judges 
every thing by long measure, swore he was withinan e/l(L) of Kel- 
iv.—Lilerary Gazette. 

Epigram. 
The reason why Dan is so tond of the green, 
With a little reflection is easily seen ; 
Because it’s a colour compounded of two— 
Phe emblems of loyalty, Orange and Blue, 

Ww hy isa parish church, after a bridal, 

Hecause the bells (belles) are set ia motion. 


» ? , 
ante s Last.—W hy is an impromptu froma lady like the usual 
allto charch 1—Because it is the quick report of a belle (bell.) 
hey are the Morning Herald's Jeading paragraphs like leaden 
are !—Because they are heavy articles. 
_ Tom Cook’ 
é pretty composer, like me helping vou to some melon 7—Because 
like me, he’s taking a cut across the Rhine (rind.) 
od desired my men one morning toform two deep. 
immediately replied, Y 
already,” alluding to the great dept 
we them sometimes up to their hips.—Subalterns Log Book. 
Rogers having read toa 
Was congr 
tle P 


An irish lad 


vatulated by him on his miraculous recovery.—Why ? said 
S oet.—Becanse you were evidently no more (no ‘Moore. 
its bed po nthreshed cora likea late Colonial Secretary ?—Because 
‘ Wy, ( ukisson.) 
witnendle tn Duchess.—Her Grace the Duchess of St. Alban’s, after 
eared ~~. Seago mantel on Phursday afternoon, was safely de- 
nrnidst Seenone » the Falcon Cutter at Battersea Bridge, amidst 
termine us, 1 not very respectable, collection of the residents 
gubourhood, 

Epigram—on seeing a bad Priest decorated. 

In days gone ly, when time was young, 

Phe culprit on’a cross was hung: ' 

Oh, strange reverse! ‘lis now in vogue, 

Phe cross should hang upon the rogue. 
_ A wag, on | , ' 
CK of J 


id alw 


learing that Dr. Blomfield was removed to the Bishop- 
ondon, from Chester. observed that the Right Rev. Prelate 
ays been successful in his translations. . - a 
hentia 
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professional gentlemen to the very va- 


confessions by a prisoner, the public 
hink c. ; ) ’ piica- 
hich is commenced in to-day’s hed I , 


CO ad DY ewg re 7+ - paper. 
URT OF EXC HEQI ER. Before the Twelve Judces. ) 
Thie Rex v Richard Gillam (Jor murder.) P 
>. J8 Case, which wastried at the [ac ace cae 


. Justice j 


res at Taunton, before 
Ki t 


»{ e tw elve 


» shin The 


| 


Bs sittledale, now came on | 
ria » upon the point of law reser: 
tm wets Was indicted for the wilf 

" Servant, at the house of a | 


i 
' 
| 


chaplain, who had worked both upon bis spiritual and his temporal | 


hopes and fears. It was clear that the chaplain, acting perhaps 


| with the best motives, had lent the influence of his sacred charac. 
iter in aid of the police, with whom he was in constant communica- 
The learned counsel then proceeded to comment upon the 
‘ facts contained in the evidence of the chaplain, showing the efforts 


tion. 


‘he had used dusing two successive days to bring the prisoner’s mind 
‘into astate to contess his guilt. He had positively asserted his inno- 


Soon afterwards, the bell of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, commenced 
tolling, and on the steeple was mounted the Union flag, half-mast 
high. Immediately above it was placed a small black flag. The 
orders were for the procession to start at seven o'clock, but it was 
not until twenty minutes past seven that the gates of the Palace 
were opened, and the procession, which had been marshalled in the 
grounds of the Palace, made its appearance. The crowd had gra- 
dually increased, and, at the time just mentioned, was exceedingly 





' cence until, suffering under the extreme of depression and agitation, | great. 


' his feelings had been worked upon, and then he was induced, under | 


The procession then came in the following order, varying slightly 


‘the belief of bettering his condition in this world, to make the con- | from the programme already published:—Two Porters, in silk 


| from Burn’s Justice (where, he said, all the important decisions upon 


,such circumstances was not admissable evidence. 


like afancy dress ball ?—/| fession he had done. The learned counsel then cited several cases | dresses. A Porter bearing a plume of ostrich feathers, having an 


attendant on each side. Two Porters in silk dresses. The Hearse, 


the subject were collected), to show that a confession made under | containing the Body, having on either side the family arms, with the 
In the case ot | Mitre, and the Crook annexed. At the foot of the hearse the Mitre 
| Rex v. Sarah Neate, who had been convicted of arson, on a con-|and Crook was placed. 


In the first mourning coach, drawn by six 


| fession made, first to her mistress, whose house she had burned, and | horses, there were as mourners, Mr. Bailey, Rev. Mr. Lonsdale, 
c . ‘ ° ° bp r a] 
who told her that if sbe confessed God would torgive her, but did | Rev. Mr. Vaux, and Charles Hodgson, Esq. In the second mowrn- 


Tession was the consequence of the first, that was also madmissable. 
| In the case of Rex r. Sexton, (for Burglary), which was tried before 
‘the present Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, at Norwich, evi- 
| dence was given by the constable who had the prisoner in custody, 

that the prisoner said, “It you will give me a glass of gin, I'll tell 

you ail about it.” Two glasses of gin were given him, and he made 

‘the confession which was tendered in evicence, but the learned 
| Judge refused to receive it, as not being made voluntarily, and ob- 
| served that officers ought not to be allowed to tamper with prisoners 
; ‘or the purpose of extorting confessions from them. In the case of 
| Rex vc. Retford (for murder), which was tried at the Devon assizes 
of 12825, the same learned judge directed an acquittal under circum- 
_ stances very similar to the present. In that case it appeared that the 
) clergyman had gene to the prisoner, who was in custody at a pub- 
‘lic house, and without giving him any caution that his confession, if 

he made any, would be used against him on his trial, obtained from 

(him a confession, after having d-velt upon the beniousness of the 
| crime and the denunciations of Scripture against it. ‘The learned 

Judge in that case said the prisoner had been thrown off his guard, 
/ having considered his spiritual adviser his confidential friend, and 
}and therefore the confession could not be given in evidence against 

the prisoner. In the present case the confession had been made under 

a hope ot the prisoner’s of obtaining some immediate temporal and 

spiritual consolation, after he had been tormented by religious pains 

and terrors. The learned counsel repeated his observation, that the 
| chaplain had exceeded his. duty in this case. He had perverted 
(the influence which his sacred office gave-him over the mind of 
\the prisoner, and had extorted from him the confession by 
exciting his hopes and fears. The chaplain had, in fact, made bim- 
self the tool of the police. who, finding, that the charge could not be 
established against the prisoner without his own confession, employ- 
ed the chaplain tto practise upen the prisoner in that way, which no 

ther person had the opportunity of doing. 


lord TenTERDvEN said he saw no ground whatever for imputing to 


$ worsl.—Why said the wag to a lady, is Geo. Rodwell, | not tell her she herself would not forgive her, and also had the next | ing coach, also drawn by six horses, there were Mr. Cocking Lane, 
,| day made the same confession to a person who told her that her mis- | and others of the noble deceased's household. 

‘tress had declared to him that she had confessed having burned the | 
' house, the twelve Judges, aiter a solemn argument, decided that the | private carriage. 
“Oh then, your honour, we are too deep | prisoner’s mistress when she told her, that it she confessed, God | being those belonging to the relatives and friends of the late Lord 
h ofthe mudinthe roads, which would forgive her, having concealed from her that she herself would | Primate. The Duke of Rutland’s carriage followed that of the 
not forgive her, the confession was not voluntary, and could net be! Noble deceased, then the 
friend a song he had written a la Moore, | received in evidence against the prisoner: and as the second con- Duchess of Rutiand’s carriage, &c. &c. 


Immediately followed the late private state carriage, and then the 
Twelve carriages brought up the procession, 


carriage of Lord Manners ; after it, the 


| The procession moved off at the usual pace down to the Horns, 
/at Kennington; great numbers of persons were collected along the 
'road-side, fully expecting that something grand would have been 
exhibited, hut the procession was exceedingly plain, and with the 
exception of the decorations on the hearse, more resembled the cere- 
; mony frequently adopted in the burial of some rich citizen. 

It is expected that the funeral processfon wiil reach its final desti- 
nation, Addingion Church, in Surry, about half-past one o'clock. 
when it will be met by the Speaker of the House of Commons «s 
chief mourner, Lord Manners, !' “‘shop of Carlisle, &e. 


—~>—. 
COURT MARTIAL. 
Horse Guards, July 1, 1328. 

At a General Court Martial, held at the Royal Barracks, Dublin, 
on the 4th and 5th March, 1828, Paymaster Herman Lott, of the 
76th regiment, was arraigned on the following charge, viz.— 

« For embezzling or fraudulently misapplying the sum of £550 4s, 
3 1-2d. British currency, or thereabouts, being the sum paid to him 
from the Commissariat Office, in Canada, for the pay and subsis- 
tence of the non-commissioned officers, drummers, and privates, of 
his Majesty’s 76th regiment, between the 25th of September and 
\the 24th of October, 1826 ” 
Upon which the Court came to the following decision: 
“ The Court Martial, having taken into its serious consideration 
| the evidence given iv support of the charge against the prisoner, as 
also his defence, isof opinion, that the prisoner, Paymaster Herman 
| Lott, is gilty of embezzling the sum of £550 4s. 3 1-2d. British cur- 
rency, or thereabouts, being the suim paid to him from the Commis- 
sariat Office in Canada, for the pay and subsistence of the non-com- 
| missioned officers, drummers, and privates, of his Majesty’s 76ih 
| regiment, between the 25th of September and the 24th of October, 
1820. 

“The Court having found the prisoner guilty, doth adjudge and 
sentence him, the said Paymaster Herman Lott, to be dismissed his 
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. Majesty's service, and that he do“make good, at his own cspens. 
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the sum of £550 4s. 3.1-2d. British currency, or thereabouts, so ém- 
bezzled by him. 

“ The Court, taking into its serious consideration the length of 
the prisoner's service in the army, the high character he has received 
from the officers of his regiment, and the readiness and candour 
with which he came forward to admit his defalcations when ques- 
tioned by the Commanding Officer, begs leave most humbly to re- 
commend him to his Majesty’s clemency.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to appreye and confirm the finding 
and sentence of the Gout. ° 

The General Commanding in Chief directs that the foregoing 
charge preferred against Paymaster Herman Lott, of the 76th regi- 
ment, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, and his 
Majesty’s approval thereof, shall be entered on the General Order 
Book, and read at the head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service. By Command of the Right Hon. General Lord Hill. 

Henry Torrens, Adjutant-General. 
—— 
THE NEW CUSTOMS ACT. 
Anno Nono Georgii IV. Regis. Cap. LXXVI. An Act to «mend the 
Laws relating to the Customs, [25th July, 1828. 

Preamble.—This act is to amend certain acts passed in the 6th 
year of his present Majesty’s reign, and to take effect on the /enth day 
of August of the present year. 

Sec. 2. Provides that all officers of the customs shall be exempt 
from parochial and other local offices. 

Sec. 3. And whereas one other of the said Acts was passed for the 
general Regulation of the Customs, and it is expedient to amend the 
said Act; be it therefore enacted, That so much of the said Act as 
restricts the [Importation of Wine except in certain quantities, and 
also so much of the said Act as prohibits the Importation of Segars 
in packages containing one hundred pounds weight of segars, shall 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Prohibits all foreign clocks and watches with talse names or 
English names on them—also all those of foreign make without the 
real maker’s name—also all unfinished articles of the kind. 

Sect. 5. Prohibits the importation from the Islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, &c. all foreign articles which are liable to prohibition in 
the ports of the United Kingdom. Also the manufacture of any of 
those islands when consisting of foreign materials. 

Sec. 6. Provides that no claim for over paid duties shall be good 
unless made within dhree years. 

Sect. 7. Permits one justice to commit smugglers, charged as 
such, before a hearing. 

Sec. 8. And whereas one other of the said first-mentioned Acts 
was passed for the encouragement of shipping and navigation, and it 
is expedient to amend the said Act: Aud whereas by the Law of Na- 
vigation contained in the said Act certain ships built in the British 
settlements at Honduras are, under certain conditions and regula- 
tions, entitled to the privileges of British registered ships in all direct 
trade between the United Kingdom and the said settlements; and it 
is expedient to permit such ships to trade in like manner with the Bri- 
tish Possessions in America; Be it therefore enacted, That under the 
conditions and regulations aforesaid, contained in the said Act, such 
ships shall be entitled to the privileges of British registered ships in 
all direct trade between any of the British Possessions in America and 
the said settlements. 

Sect. 9. Relates to the granting of Mediterranean passes to the 
Maltese and others. 

Sect. 10. Embraces the new or altered tariff of duties, from which 
the following is extracted: 

Castor Oil, imported from any British Possession, the lb. 3d. 

Cedar Wood, imported from any British Possessiun, the ton 10s. 

Fustic, imported from any British Possession, the ton 3s. 

Hides, viz. Horse, Mare, Gelding, Butfalo, Bull, Cow, or Ox 
Ilides, viz. tanned and not otherwise dressed, the tb. 6d.; tanned, 
the Produce of, and imported from any British Possession, the Ib. 3d. ; 
tanned, cut or trimmed, the Ib. 9d.; cut, the Produce of, and im- 
ported from any British Possession, the Ib. 4 J-2d.; and pieces of 
flides tawed, curried, or in any way dressed, the lb. 9d.; dressed, the 
Produce of, and imported from any British Possession, the Ib. 4 1-2d : 
dressed. cut or trimmed, the Ib. 2d.: cut, the Produce of, and im- 
ported from any British Possession,thelb. 7d. 

Lead Ore, from the 1st of December, 1828, the ton, £1 5s. 

Sabra imported from any British Possession, the ton, Js. 

Mahogany, imported from Jamaica, the ton, £4. 

Mats and Matting, imported from any British Possession, for every 
10Ul. of the Value, £5. 

Oil of Hempseed, Linseed, and Rape Seed, and Seed Oil, not par- 
ticularly charged with Duty in this or any other Act, imported from 
any British Possession, the tun, £1. 

Rice, the Produce of, and imported from any British Possession, 
viz. in the Husk, the quarter, 1d.; not in the Husk, the cwt. 1s. 
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Sec. 14. Allows alkkinds of Stuffs 5 Fabrics of *Silk, Linen, Cot- 


ton, or any, mixture of them, in warehouse, to be taken out under se- 
curity free of duty, to be cleaned, dyed, bleached, or printed.—Also 
Rice, the produce of the countries within the limits of the East In- 
dia Company’s charter to be cleaned, allowance being made for 
waste. 

Sec, 15. And be it further enacted, That all Corn, Grain, Meal, 
or Flour, or other ground Corn, may be imported into the United 
Kingdom to be warchoused under the regulations of the said last- 
mentioned Act, or of any Act in force for the time being made for 
the warehousing of goods, without payment of Duty at the time of 
the first entry thereo!, or notwithstanding that such goods may be 
prohibited tc be imported for home use; any thing in any Act in 
force in any part of the United Kingdom to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 16. And whereas one other of the said first-mentioned Acts 
was passed to grant ceriain bounties and allowances of Customs: 
and it is expedient to amend the said Act: And whereas the several 
bounties granted by the said Act on the exportation of Linen from 
the United Kingdom are to be reduced from year to year by equal 
tenth parts, until the whole shall expire. and which will happen on 
the fifth day of January, 1834: And whereas five such tenth parts 
will have ceased on the fiftn day of January, 5829; and it is expe- 
dient to suspend for a limited time the further reduction of the said 
bounties, and fix on an earlier time when the whole shall expire ; 
and it is also expedient to reduce and to discontinue in like manner 
the bounty payable under the said Act on the exportation of Sail 
Cloth; be it therefore enacted, That the proportions of the several 
bounties on Linen which will be payable under the said Act on the 
fifth day of January, 1829 shal! continue payable, without further re- 
duction, uniil the fifth day of January, 1832, and on the said fifth | 
day of January, 1832 the whole of such bounties shall cease, and no 
part thereof shall thenceforth be payable , and that on the said fifth 
day of January, 1829, one half of the bounty now payable on the 
exportation of Sail Cloth shall cease, and that on the said filth day 
of Jannary, 1832, the whole of the said bounty seall cease. 


September 20: 


ee 
the importation of buck wheat and Indian corn ; the third relates to 
the duties specified in the table annexed ; the fourth enacts that dec- 
larations shall be made by the owner or shipper, of corn shipped 
from any British possession, that the same is the produce of such, 
British possession ; the fifth clause declares it unlawful to import from 
abroad any malt, or any corn ground, except wheat meal, wheat flour: 
and oatmeal, orto import for consumption, any corn ground, inte 
Ireland ; the 6th enacts that accounts shall be published monthly in 
the London Gazette of all corn imported, all duties received on cory 
and the corn in warehouses, distinguishing each sort; the seventh en. 
acts that if it be made appear to his majesty in council that any 
fareign power levies higher duties on British than on national vessel: 
the privy council shall prohibitthe importation of all corn from suc}, 
foreign power; the eighth clause enacts that weekly returns of the 
purchases and sales of British corn shall be made in the manner afte: 
directed in one hundred and fifty cities and towns named. I» 
this part of the act there is an important improvement upon the 
former law, by the expunging of twenty-two unimportant places 
in Wales and substitutiug the following well known market towns— 
namely, Uxbridgé, Hertford, Royston, Guildford, Bedford, Wind- 
sor, Aylesbury, Huntingdon, Newark, Leeds, Birmingham, War- 
minster. Wakefield, Oxford, Reading, Coventry, Worcester, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, Northampton. Derby, and Sheffield. In the 
clause relating tofalse ahd fraudulent returns, the former act imposed, 
for every offence, a penalty of not less than fifty pounds nor more 
than five hundred. This is revoked inthe present act, the new read- 
ing being, ‘“‘every such offender shall be deemed guilty of a misde 
meanor.” In another clause, relative to the delivery of declarations 
in time, the penalties are reduced in one instance from, £50 to £30: 
and in another, £30to £20. All the other clauses in the new bill 
are Virtually the same as inthe old. The followingis the 
TABLE OF DUTIES ANNEXED TO THE act. 

Imported from any Foreign Country, according to the average price of 

British, made up and published, us required by the Att. : 

Average price Average price 
pr. Quarter. pr. Quarter. 

















Sec. 17. Enacts that the issuing of Debentures granted for timber! Wheat—When 62s. and under 63s. £1 4 & 
deals used in Mines be made twice, instead of once a year—if the 63 64 , 2. 3 
payment of the said debenture be c‘uimed within three years. The | 64 65 128 
same debentures to be allowed if impurted in foreign ships. 65 66 2:58 

Sec. 18 and 19. Provides that the same bounty which is allowed} 66 67 108 
on the exportation of Doubie Refined Sugar, shall be allowed on all | 67 68 018 8 
Sugar of equal value. Sample loaves to be produced for that pur- | 68 69 016 & 
pose. The loaves fr exportation must be complete and whole, and 69 70 013 & 
not weighing more than 14 pounds. | 70 71 010 & 

Sec. 20. Provides that ail Sugar not found equal to the samples_ 71 72 0 6 & 
loaves shall be forfeited.— And | 72 73 028 

Sec. 21. Declares that the same bounties shall be granted be the When ator above 73 041 0 
Sugar the production of any place or country whatsoever. | When under 62s and not under 61 15 8 

Sec. 22. And whereas one other of the said first-mentioned Acts And in respect of each integral (or whole) shilling or any 
was passed to regulate the trade of the British Possessions Abroad, part of one by which the price shall be under 61s. Duty 
and it is expedient to amend the said Act; be it therefore enacted, shall be increased by Is. i 
‘That upon the Entry Outwards of any Goods inany of the British Barley—When 33s. and under 34s. 012 4 
Possessions in America, to be exported to any other of sach Posses- And inrespect of every integral shilling, by which such 
sions or to the United Kingdom, it shall be stated in such Entry price shall be above 33s. 
either that such Goods are the Produce of the British Possessions in Duty decreased by 1s. 6d. until at 41s. 

America, or that they are of Foreign Production, as the case may be;:) When at or above 4ls. 010 
and if any Goods not being the Produce of any of the British Posses- | When under 33s. and not under 32s. 013 1) 
sions in America be stated in such Entry to be such Produce, the’ And in respect of every integral shilling, or any part of one 

same shall be forfeited; and that no Goods shall be stated in the | by which the price shall be under 32s. Duty shall be in- 
Certificate of the Clearance of any Shipfrom any British Possession} —ereased by 1s. Gd. 

in America to be the Produce of such Possessions, unless such Guvods Oats—When 25s and under 26s. 09 3 
shall have been expressly stated so to be in the Entry Outwards; and) And in respect of every integral shilling by which price 

that all Goods not expressly stated in such Certificaie of Clearanceto! — shall be above 26s. Duty deereased by 1s Gd until price 

be the Produce of the Brilish Possessions in America shall, at the; 31s, 

P'ace of Importation in any other such Possessions, or in the United | When at or above 31s. 0140 
Kingdom, be deemed to be of Foreign Production. When under 25s and not under 24s. 0 lv 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That several Sorts of Goods! And in respect of every integral shilling, or any part of one, 
herein-after enumerated, baving been warehoused in the United | by which price shall be under 24s. Duty shall be in- 
Kingdom, (that is to say,) Corn, Grain, Seeds, Meal, Flonr, Bread,| creased by Is 6d. 

Biscuit, Rice, Fruits, Pickles, Woods of all Sorts. Hemp, Flax, Tow, | Rye, Peas, and Beans—When 36s and under 37s 015 | 
Oakum, Pitch, ‘Tar, Rosin, Turpentine, Ochres, Brimstone, Saltpetre,) And in respect of every integral shilling, by which the price 

Gums, Drugs, Vegetable Oils, Burr Stones, Dog Stones, Hops, Cork, shall be above 36s Duty decreased by 1s 6d until price 

Sago, Tapioca, Spunge, Sausages, Cheese, Cider, Wax, Spices, Tal-| 46s. 

low, being imported into any of the British Possessions in America) When at or above 46s 0 I ( 
direct from the Warehouse in the United Kingdom, shall be so im-| When under 36s and rot under 35s 616 


ported Duty-free; and that fiorses, Mules, Asses, Neat Cattle, and And in respect of eaci integral shilling, or any part of one, 
all other Live Stock, shall be imported or brought into the said Pos-| by which the price shall be under 35s, the Duty shall be 
sessions Duty-free; and that ‘Tallow and Raw Hides brought by! increased by 1s 6d 

Land or by Inland Navigation into any of the said Possessions, shall) Wheat, Meal and Flour—For every Barrel, being 196 lbs.— 
be su brought Duty-free. | A Duty equal to that payable on 38 1-2 gallons of Wheat. 


Wheat to be warehoused in any Warehousing Port in the British 
Possessions in America, it shall be lawful for the Officers of the Cus- 











Skias, viz. Calf or Kip Skins, viz. tanned and not otherwise dress- 
ed, the Ib, 9d.; tanned, the Produce of, and imported from any Bri- 
tish Possession, the Ib. 4 1-2d.; tanned, cut or trimmed, the Ib. ls. 2d. ; 


cut, the Produce of, and imported from any Briti:h Possession, the |b. housed Wheat to be ground into Flour. under Condition, by Bond to | 


toms, instead of requiring that such Wheat shat! be forthwith lodged 
in the Warehouse, to deliver the same to the Importer or Proprietor 
thereof to be first ground into Flour, and also to deliver any ware- 


Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That upon the Fatry of any | Oat meal—For every quantity ot 18 1-2 lbs.—A Duty equal 


| to that payable on a quarter of Oats. 

| Maize, or Indian Corn, Buck Wheat, Beer, or Bigg—For 

| every quarter—A Duty equal to that payable on a quar- 

| ter of Barley. Hh ee 
If the produce of, and imported from, any British Possession in Nori’ 
America. or elsewhere out of Europe. 


7d.; tawed, curried, or in any way dressed, the Ib. 1s.; tawed, the | the satisfaction of the said Officers, that within three months from, Wheat—Until average price of British shall be 67s 0 : : 
Produce of, and imported from any British Possession. the Ib. 6d. | the date of the Bond there sha!! be lodged in the Warehouse one bar- | When : _at or above Gis 0 ; 
tawed, cut or trimmed, the Ib. 1s. 6d.: cut, the produce of, and im- rel of good and merchantable Flour in return for every five bushels | Barley—Until average price of British shall be 34s 0 9 : 
ported from any British Possession, the |b. 9d.; Kangaroo Skins, raw | of Wheat so delivered; and such Flour so warehoused shall be held When _ ator above 34s 0 : : 
and undressed, imported from any British Possession, for every 100/. | to be Flour imported and warehoused under the conditions and re- | Oats——Unitil average price of British shall be 25s 0 ° 
of the Value, £5; Martin Skins, undressed, imported from any Bri- | S¥lations of the said last-mentioned Act. When at or above 25s 0 
tish Possession, the Skin, 3d. Sec. 25. Aliows the importation of Wine into the Islands of Jersey Rye, Peas and Beans—Uatil the average price of a 0 
FAT allow, imported from any British Possession in Asia, Africa, or | #94 Guernsey and in any quantity. ; —— British shall be a ; 0 6 
America, the cwt. Is. Sec. 26. And be it enacted and declared, That nothing contained | When at or above 41s 0 


Tortoise Shell, unmanufactured, imported from any British Pos-| 
session, the lb. 6d. 

Wax, Bees, viz. imported from any British Possession, viz. un- 
bleached, the cwt. 10s.; in any degree bleached, the ewt. £1. 

Wool, viz. Cotton Wool, or Waste of Cotton, imported from any | 
British Possession, the ewt. 4d. 

Outward Duties.—W ool, viz. of Sheep or Lambs, and of Mares 
and of Conies, the cwt. 1s. | 

Sec. 11. Enacts that the Act now imposing duties on Silk and Silk | 
Manufactures, which was to expire on the 10th of October, 1828, 
shall continue until the end of the next Session. 
the repeal or lessening of duties intended to take place now, is post- 

one 
‘ Sec. 12. Enacts that all Cordage and Sail Cloth actually in use on 


in an Act passed in the Seventh Year of His Majesty’s Reign. inti- 
tuled An Act to alier and amend the several Laws relating to the Cus- 
toms, did or doth repeal, or shall be constructed to have repealed, so 
much of an Act passed in the Third Year of His Majesty’s Reign, in- 
tituled An Act to regulate the Trade of the Provinces of Lower and 
Upper Canada, and for other Purposee relating to the said Provinces, 
as relates to the Appointment of Arbitrators to determine the Claims 
of the Province of Upper Canada upon the Province of Lower Cana- 
da, or as relates to the Powers and Duties of such Arbitrators, or to 


|any Award to be made by them, or to the Payment of any Sum by 


In other words, o_ awarded, or to the Payment of Duties made payable under any 


Act or Acts of the Province of Lower Canada on the Importation of 


for a year. os Goods, Wares, or Commodities into the said Province. 


Sec. 27. Prohibits the importation of Spirits or Strong Waters 


board a British ship, shall not be charged with import duty. [That into the Isle of Man, except under the provisions of the former Act, 


is, if the British ship has supplied hersef with the foreign article at a | = ag seems to have been defective with regard to the said Isle of | 
| Man. | 


ioreign port.} And whenever such articles are disposed of, they 
shall be charged with a duty of £20 upon £100. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That if any Mahogany which 
had been imported direct from the Bay of Honduras, in a ship clear- 
ed out from the port of Belize, into a free warehousing port in any 
of the British possessions in America, and there warehoused as ha- 
ving been so cleared and imported, shall be exported from the ware- 
house, and imported direct into the United Kingdom, such Mahoga- 
uy shall be subject in the United Kingdom to the same duty as it 
would have heen enbject to if it had been imported direct from the 
Bay of Honduras iu a ritisa ship cleared out (rom the port of Belize, 
provided it be stated in the proper clearance of the ship importing the 


Sec. 23. Relates to the exports of the Isle of Man. 

Sec. 29 & last. Relates to steam-boat passengers, and enacts that 
all steam-boats up to 140 tons and upwards, shall be considered of 
the dimensions of 200 tons. 


—>—- 
THE NEW ENGLISH CORN BILL. 
From the Morning Courier. 

As the new Corn Bill has received the Royal assent, we sulijoin, 
as an article of useful reference a table of the duties annexed to the 
act. On examining the new bill, with the one lately in forcey we find 
the variationin the first eight clauses. ‘The first clause repeals the 





same into the United Kingdom, that such Mahogany had been so 
wareboused, and exported from the warelouse as aforesaid. 


55th of the late King, the act of last year, and all previous corn acts; 


the second repeals so much of 6 Geo. IV. c¢. 3. as imposes duties on yards and naval stations. 


Wheat Meal and Flour--For every bhl., 196 Ibs.—A Duty 
equal to that payable on 38 1-2 gallons of Wheat. 

Oatmeal—For every quantity of 181 1-2 lbs—A Du'y equal 
to that payable on a quarter of Oats. ; . 

Maize, or Indian Corn, Buck Wheat, Beer, or Bigg—For 
every quarter—A Duty equal to that payable on a quar- 
ter of Barley. 


' LP Exchange at New York on London 10 1-2 a -- per cent. 


—_) 





CEB ABO. 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 152°. 
The John Jay and the Canada have arrived in the course of the 
week, bringing London dates to the 15th ult. The intelligence fur- 
nished by these arrivals is copious aad important, and we have con: 

veyed a large portion of it into our columns of to-day. 
It is exceedingly to be regreted that dissentions still exist in the 
| Ministry. The Duke of Clarence has resigned his office as Lord 
\Hich Admiral, owing it would seem, after carefully comparing 
all the accounts, to some difference with the Duke of Wellington— 
| The cause of this dilference it is affirmed, has arisen from an unwil 
lingness on the part of the premier, to sanction the expenses incurred 
by the frequent journies of the royal Duke to visit the various dock 
We confess, however, that thigseems too 
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' fect. But whatever the causes may be, inreply to our statement of Saturday last, th t fi th in tl e| ui limi ed dae: ’ q 7 
BS small a cause for such an e . 7 at ies aturday iast, they put forth in ve [un ited confidence placed i , 
dee. all the accounts agree in stating, th the Duke of Wellington coati- i reg rete Te peer abounding in ialsehoods and misrepre- | confidence—that white cating of py be d ee of re 
pped ala - high favor with his sovereign, and possesses his unlimited | snd sent to all pe bea Paser by Beniee an, a engiornis sheet, ; bounty, they under the mask of f hip, speed to desea 
such sonfidenee.. “The rumor of, MryPeelis resignation is more important | themselves of our books to get at ipeltnainas pa Rant serndlie- cn a 7 ut ‘b see if the “public. will countenance such 
oem and still moreto be r ’ A only intelligible account of this boar o «AE this act requires no comment. But we wish . gs——and it suc Serene prosper, 
our, ; Pr , o call the attention of i sti 
nc Stans tous ignapTine?obthg Wh, The exact lowe! ih "tung nanan ay farses arent aaah tier seers TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
i Remo in circa iY 1 emplated res ; ge on 5 wae , } . 
sing i Mer ‘Peel, Phat they are premature, we are ower but “sill, it “ be ar that we are in this particular completely at their mer- pa See pie by mn Jay the following letter from a highly 
yy } be be adinitted, it would be as well if the enuses which give rise radios doe ake eae yt to circulate among our distant nila source in London:—] , 
any to such rumours did yot @xists It will ever be matter of regret, »s welll | tunity of refutir a they please, without our having an oppor-| 4.1 cong y th It of atten, August 4, 1628. 
sel: . el vartiestins by the early and most zealous supporters of |. de bess ng them, for weeks. But in order to meet their ettorts reauleil aes : e result of the fiscal regulations forthe year. The 
, vy all sic Radinanny thet he hes se conadiediiy aad face: s lies in our power, we subjoin our reply to the statement just | /°SUatlons of the United States cannot fail of beiug very injurious 
such the Right Honoura me tary. y alluded to, which w blished i ‘ i ;|o us, and it is only to t At lg 
* the rably bound himself wp with the fate of the Currency Bill. It has} the 16,, ” was published in the New York Evening Post of liated However, i i dec feat that If the re pave, 09 alrqsay rete- 
after been said by his friends that he has made the sine qua non of his re-| «7, the Public vile wie h re: - : 20 per cent. will tte Ave it q that if the United States do not relax. 
lix maining in office the carrying of this measure. He bas certainly iden- | poner & Prescot hee y to the abusive articles published by Messrs. be oe he oducet on her cotton. The East Indies wil! 
1 the tified his principles and his character with its success. He bas done | jood and ane edverah my to say that they are tissues of false- fovmeatty onal “ be obtela Se em nye the indigo, whieh 
laces more to enforce it than any other Minister. In short, he has so in- syllable of pt apes mr om beginning to end—there is not a will i doe hey “ obtained from South America, was. You 
+ a ved himself With it, that it is publicly designated as his measure | CY sophistry whi sg oot airly stated throughout the whole mass | oF the last S , the tendency of the Act [the Act we publish to-day } 
Vind. vxelusively. All this is matter of unmingled regret. suflles The he aoe SRVS pat forth.—One or two examples will being sur tied eithe roars’ the sg supply.or rather the Colonies 
ih. ““Tiat the country—we gean the country out of the immediate pre- | 1,01 perry ~4 yo + am, 9d can they ..ake it appear, that they did rower 2 mp <0 ei wt irongh the North of Europe “or the United 
Not- éincts of London—in complaining loudly of the effects of this unfor- | p;9n peoadirsden, dr - sidaal while travelling at the expense of the Al- above 1 Th A : - the 23d Section of the Act of inserted 
the Cine te measure, is known {o all. ‘That the agricultural and commer: en ape me ra : without my knowledge, get up a paper of their | > ae. e Ac oe peoer live stock to be imported duty 
Sey aaa terests of the country look forward in April next with utter dis- Wa, pmeato _— y e most disgraceful and dishonourable means.— of tie mean vied 1e Frovinces a larger portion of the carrying 
ee nay, is equally well ascertained; and that the Duke of Wellington been te: me! ——_ several proposals were made by them to in thee hewn - ie to the West Indies. It also restores to Cana- 
ead- is daily besieged with remonstrances of the most urgent kind, is best | they had phe di Ie, positively never made more than one, after fooe hatin these Uberal dae; tallow and hides duty free. I much 
Lede sown to himself. From every corner of the country—from noble-| oid‘terms, ana a in raed going on for another year, upon the niedval ta Go iberal times it would be difficult to impress on tha 
‘ool aan great influence—from commoners of great weight—from men | to le wid _ or was to buy half the Albion— he purchase money |ti55 of artigan poopumansdie expediency of prohibiting the emigra- 
£30; whose fortunes are at stake, and in whose hands is the bread of thou- | freq ae the hal os er ieee their hu’f, and the security they of-| 6.4. pushed ew machinery,,for what are we to do—we have al- 
bill inds, come memorials, praying for relief and protection. On al Agha sete 4 ny As this was like paying the national debt the Braces o oe gy mere to their utmost limits according to 
sides the Duke of Wellingtou is assailed. Facts are poured into his | advertisement * heft h eclined the offer. But, notwithstanding the Mehay te olay hi Our present Colonial Minister, Sir George 
oar which he never dreamt of; and symptoms of increasing embar- ial med emnedil e : the situation open for them till the end of their with he ery much liked by those who have business to tramsact 
ce of rassment, of pending ruin, of anticipated gloom and difficulty, are |j,. it can attest hi kine oh any one, as many gentlemen who applied |: alin cuoh th , 
pointed out, and appealed to in a tone which cannot be misunder-| gig put rr ‘7 hin ing they would make some overtures ; but they a d : ug “y prospects of our harvest were bad the weather has 
pee wy yl . pox. were the first to give notice of separation, it was prime - an tens we have only partial showers—it is said as will 
There is no nation inthe world which possesses in itself so many Me bad hy e other proposals, : near 1e oo ped Agee: in his crops. (London dates, however, of 
1 & sources of re-action, or so much internal power, which, if once ex-| a1) hope of a 2 peared, thet the new paper was not resolved on until | pay j, encatte be of the weather as still continuing bad.) Our 
3 8 erted, can so effectually sway the policy of the Government. All! j;, pre Albi e-engaging with me was destroyed by my advertisement seneibt sacellent, oth in quality and quantity, and the country is 
> 2 these are verging toa focus—all are bearing on the same object—all | wager she, on for a partner; “then” he says, “and not till thenand |): 5 on owl ; but we very much fear a crash in the manufac- 
1 & are concentrating to offer resistance to the favourite project of Mr. Journal “ cwrcumstances we determined on tire establishment of a new lo ed Syne Bs sem ie that the number of hands em- 
0 8 Peel. ‘The question is not now a party one. The bankers are dis-| « But now mark the f, , f ‘ ye ran ‘- Ane be diminished to any great extent. Your 
8 8 satisfied to aman; they are still smarting under the aspersions heap- of April, es aca e fact. My advertisement appeared on the twelfth wil Pes ies mus a to smuggling, and no doubt that sort of trade 
6 8 ed upon them by Lord Goderich. Through them the channels of on ate 4 qh * ae Albion will show. Mr. Prescott was at tha! crease on the lines. 
“a: commercial intercourse are impeded; and, consequently, men for- |, - bel ve. a ndies, clandestinely getli:g subscribers to his new [Weh b : ‘ 
0 & merly of opposite opinions, of many shades of difference on vari- ae Croix 100 ve month of March, be procured in St. Thomas and foliowi rt _—T allowed by a gentleman of this city to copy the 
5 & ous leading measures, are united in not only dreading the panic} ¢his city fro tl 4 we names for himseif. Gentlemen now in “as 
2 8 which they anticipate, but in condemning the policy which has led | pames fort be est Indies will attest this fact, and have left their “Th her h “ London, August 13, 1828. 
i () to it, and which they are assured will not be departed from. All| 1 re .. , Yas = that purpose. He never saw my advertisement whent e weather has latterly been very wet and injurious to the 
9 8 «sk with an impatience which evinces more sorrow than anger, will | yy, - Saar ne a ortolk from Turks Island—what will be said of phe eal 8, so that a rise of about 10s. a quarter has taken place 
the Dake of Wellington, in the teeth of these remonstrances, en- eh Sete s veracity after this? The whoie of his statements are of ee a. een ning of last month. The average price of wheat 
jorce a measure to which he is not pledged, and to which he is not} «J, wots the f and as readily refuted. it ‘il in ‘ b morhar st att deltaic dey Raee-g fone very shortly. 
bound?” 2 ty =: ‘- plowing letter to show the nefarious means resort- by the pen at gr = be advantageous to import American Flour, as 
~ 4 The news from the East we must briefly sum up. The Russian | the Alleon i Tals totter oe i I <r ed i. the expense of sent 26s in odes would: et twit petiole: pmepeveriss gre- 
: f ‘ . ‘ ° § § EB cht .) si . ” , ° : j . . ‘ 
main army with the Imperial head-quarters has arrived before be resisted and inevitably and sabildelin contd ten? cannot) and indeed must for the fies Aa Be do mba tab me at 
Shumla, and on the 20:h of July dispossessed their opponents of! BS letter we gave last week ;—it is that from New-Brunswick, Saas Ay een 
1 several heights in the front of that renowned position, driving the coiand bot nh Bodine with saying, that the principal editorial depart- 3.é 
31 ‘Turks, to the amount of 8 or 10,000 men before them. Gen. Sut-! of conductinz tne’ Ait ottecires tc hn a ie a —— pine D vrs é 253 sete se Sg caw 
chelin is before Varna, which will sustain a regular siege ; and Roth | an amalgamation of th e  ehtek he eat odin ay i uty. } Duty 196 | Fok | Perel | or Pose 
: :. rede a © ’ € papers, ‘ rE . oss Average » shed | . . 
has closely invested Silestria. ‘These are the situations of the three | terms,” &c. &c.] papers, ‘‘ which he expected would bring us to leaperielaniiner. ihe. as e238 1096 Iisa “1 ” 
9° armies, The entire success of the campaign will depend upon the | “Messrs. Porter & Prescott say that they d tl Ibi 1 . 1-2 gallons == 28 | Flour. Duty. 
vesistance made at Shumla, the watch tower and key to Adrianople. | year, and therefore they had a xf be to an myo. t i. A 1 last of Wheat. | 7 *3¢ 
he Russians in all their wars have never made any impression on | mark the fact again, My Sivehawapt with the 7 Poe nee S. s. Js. d 
ihispost. The army advancing through the Turkish Asiatic pro-| agreement—witnesseth that the said ty of he BOP Boe ony “| 50 and unde 51 aa 2 a d. rs s. d-|s. d. 
1 vinces from the frontiers of Persia, has been singularly successful ; | Bartlett) hath appointed, and by the Ryans y = spe em pert dno, &. | ie o 59 = : 4 0 11-16 60 3 0/13 0 
Wo net gee its difficulties it has mastered the important for- | stitute, the said parties of the pi Fae pol Castes dy Peasaaus bla lnes Pte “53 | 34 : 0 0 Koy 82 36 : 15 4 
tress of Kars, and is now in ful! march to Erzerum which is expected | and lawful attornies.*** . : “ eg 2 5 a 
to follow the fate of Kars and submit to the Muscévites. Matters agree and cOlsent, th fue eS ee sone pore come et es “ He hd 63 37 1/16 10 
are now really drawing to an important issue. Ed cnid Pome Mawr hg ,| ver full payment to him of $3,500 by 55 im 2 55132 8119-713-16} 64 }87 9/18 
Ib , The Fs abo intelligence of the week is of unusual impor-| collected as subscriptions for said rn Gace Ag preg Sage 56 "9 e7 30 5 8 8 ty 36 eo : 2 
ance. The state of the harvests in Eng!and and the prospect of a} balance.” This agreemen 9 
Tetgl* : 5 . . t was drawn up by themselves. But, bethe} 27 “ *  §8/29 81171 
speedy rise in grain, render the Corn Bill, and the letter we have | uature of the agreement what i py Serr. Seer lee ae ta tS 710 5-32) 57 | 3910/22 0 
. ° b } t it may, they had no right t i * 69/28 8417. 215 “ 
published from London on the same topic, of some moment. in a new paper, dari wy theages yf.) ap. vty? POA gine ‘ a P 5-16) 58 (40 7/23 & 
10 The new Customs Aet is of great consequence to the Colonies, bnewledae. fadlte Nard ef toe see ie me, without my ¢ ‘ " as og 8} 16 7 23-32 59 41 3/24 8 
GM and we feel gratified in being able to convey so early an account of | going on since February ORE YAIS LO SHORT, HOOT 61 « “ 62195 : 1 0 oo ps = 0 a. 0 
's provisions to our readers in the British American Provinces.| “ i aoe 4 6 bi “ ‘ a4 2 8 3 
The other letter which we have received from heudon, dlewty o3- sit gues tees yee aa aconts inom tering, Domeney 63 “ “ GS | 24 8) 14.10 1-16 62 43 5)23 7 
jlains the tendency of this Act and it is therefore sary | "er. uni cen refuted on oath by Mr. Maywood: I 64/23 8/14 227-32] 63 | 44 1);29 11 
! y t is therefore not necessary! am, moreover, under bonds not to d 4 RR ¢ ; 
(o dilate on it. 7 | then do they not put the b de} * o any thing of the sort. Why + Se 65/22 8413 7 58 64 |44 9]31 2 
_ The changes are favourable to the Colonies, but we still hape that} “Mr. Prescott aye oi the yeas ab to be lik : 66 « “ - ps S 4a 9 36 65 | 45 6/32 6 
‘ue trade will be preserved in its original channel to the U. States, | should Dr. Bartlett be disturbed hy aed ‘ is 8 be eee oeciaone RR i8 Blut s sala bate 
and that nothing may occur to effect even the mercantile harmony | no inducement to relinquish his ya bor cheat cei 68 « th Seine - yt BR 
a of the two powstries ood aia tacaaad C sy Me prose for a mere counter-part ?”—I 4's “ 69116 8)10 1 1-4 68 |47 7137 6 
i - >Slz s - ey ‘ ‘ sé ~ ‘ 
—— Pacha ~° entered into a convention, by consent of the | unfounded shgeplicen the rere S a ee 70 “ a i 3 ; r . nalts - . : = 2 
Porte as is supposed, to evacuate Greece and return to Egypt. Greece | positive falsehoods, that a i to ie eens : ~~ r4 a 
s f y . sas : ‘De Sy re resor : 7 is ™ 72 : 
Norli fhe We ‘ if hey negotiations will be entered into between scribers to relinquish my “hon te once tee 7 a6 ae 73 : . ; ow ue Pr) . rr 10 
we Ministers of the three allied powers for settling the boundaries, at | of the new paper which dis ; : ag hay ramdie | 0 
5 6 nt smgetnialy. The French army will notwithstanding proceed | existence of t ie Albion. ature ane, Dal toy, aeseept to Aeaetnog the! sd aiakiniiind B94, D2 7 « 51 1150 6 
0 6 ; moren, * T shall waste no further ti 
2 6 The Weather continued so bad at the last accounts in England, thet | mains to be seen if men in this onetcenie spperne men, but it re- h Downing-street, August 9.—The King hasheen pleased to appoint 
0 6 ora must very soon be imported in large quantities. On the 14th} handed acts with i ener y can commit such high | the Earl of Belmore to be Capt.-General and Gov -in-chief of 
‘ue,’ Real | ge q t th} handed acts with impunity—if they ean, ‘after b il hei i ; P overnor-in-chief ot 
2 0 a ; my be was at 9s. per 70 Ib. Consuls opened on the | which must ruin the character of oa one, be bl Pog £ a COR Cree tex omen eon 
a 74 . sm Q omy yee : brits , be ride throu ; : . 
0 6 6th ond Viet : 8, and closed at 86 7-8. The detachment ofthe 1’. .,/ them by dint of sheer impudence, brazen audacity, and unblushie The King has also been pleased to appoint Major-Genereral Lewis 
I st Regts. have arrived at Chatham from Quebec. | fulsehood. gg §| Grant to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of ; 
‘ eare under th i ’ : Jxo. 8S. Bartetett.” | ‘Trini mander-in-Chief of the Island of 
3 0 ' inder the necessity tor want of room, of postponing a! In the above mentioned stat f M tt. | attic Trinidad. 
0 6 “rge quantity of English matter, the advertisements, theatrical no-; and most distinctly snrcmpent Of Mr, x rescoit, be positively Lord Chamberlain's O, i 
tices, d&c. &e. They shall be attended to next week. ‘until our ad y om y asserts, that their paperwas never determined on t tipelat the Bart a fice, August 11.—The King has been. pleased 
We Gea thames ene Tee pte ental tor ble klad poo o> ra vertisement for a partner-«ppeared in April: we have pro- fo appoint the Earl of Chesterfield to be one of the Lords of his Ma- 
we of us, and hope that the abe plone. mwill f sow it auaies | su ; ibe Mr. Prescott was at that moment inthe West Indies getting | Jesty’s Bedchamber, in the room of Viscount Melbourne deceased 
‘ ’ s , will follow its exam-, subseri ¢ nintver. Mkt hate F 4 See fas Ney F 
ple, and express their sentiments on this nga It is a subject ‘idea of poe! od yon a4. so Ina subsequent notice, he says, that the on Hing, has also been pleased to appoint Sir Astley Paston Coo- 
hat comes home to-evory wap eapaged ty besides. pews p- Wal kis pardoer in pot we occurred to him while oi Slarrene tar aeen to his majesty, in the room of Sir Pat- 
te Earl and Countess of Dathousie be , a bay ner knew nothing of ut; we published, in an- aegregor bart. deceased. 
P . , Jalhousie bade farewell to Canada on} swer, a lett ‘ > ; F E =: 
- Sth inst., and sailed for England, in the Challenger, accompanied | that 3 er from a gentleman from the West Indies, who asserts| The King has also been pleased to appoint Benj. Collins Brodie 
m yt 5 , ger, npanie iat Mr. Prescott told him, that his : E : ; } en) ins Brodie, 
y the regrets of thousands. upold thie neve » that his partner and he had determined ; /sq., Surgeon te his majesty, in the room of Sir Astley Paston Coo- 
it. wes ti February, 1323 day or two before he left New York, which , per Bart., prom. to Sergeant Surgeon. 
——— TO , . "y : ; a ae ’ 4 ’ Cece ; 2 i . 
— be cen Ne REA DERS OF TITE ALBION. As to the letter from New Brunswick, Mr. Prescott, wl : The King has also been pleased to appoint James Wardrop, Esq., 
Riper: “ number we laid before our readers a full statement—for | ly alluded to it, denied the facts contained in it: we » ay blished mengeon to bis Eitguety. 
the 1 of whic ’ \ .? ~ , ; we then publishe ‘ 
the aa W vye as well as of the present, we pledge ourselves~of | € peers from it, which he said were garbled; we next published the| 4 pre od Re Port of Funchal.—(Copy.)—‘ Foreign Office, 
2 pr ict of Messrs. Porter and Prescott; that statement was! ™. dit etter, with vouchers; and then he said that he had never de-| te dbngg ae Tam directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to ac- 
3. awn from us, in consequence of their having printe . | nied its authenticity ; and concluded by defying us to prove that he | quaint you, for the information of the Committee at Lloyd’s, that 
] having printed and circulated ying I he 
= * slanderous handbill, which th t 8 ler os *') had ever attempted to injure the Albion. Having thus driven him | intelligence has been received at this Office, that an effective block- 
of the fiends and patrons, 3 ey sen to a large number of our) from falsehood to falsehood, he next sets up a cry of persecution ! ade of the port of Funchal, in the Island of Madeira, has been de- 
ne in whieh w P - ns, au even caused to be introduced into the house | a oo has thought proper to say, that we are a stranger and | clared by the government existing in Portugal. Lam, &c. 
I aa ae e reside; thus disturbing the peace and comfort of our| fn hte on this Continent. He should recollect that we clo-!  ,. . [Signed] “« Dunerass. 
; . amily. . | thec rim w on naked, and fed him when hungry—and that during To the Chairman of the Committee at Lloyd's.” 
ut, if et tl akan "5 : | our sojourn of 14 years on this C ine » , Sel tien An . i . 
om aa : possible, a blacker piece of GEER bas since Leen perpe-| closest terms of PF isagay Php Pie saat yt been upon the ‘By the Act 9 Geo. IV. chap. 76, which was passed the 25th of Ju- 
Sort otal pee. It may be recollected thalwe Eidiened to. them. a) and respectable miner mr peg with that highly honourable . sey eral oe have been made in the laws relating to the 
‘ termiacten “ of the income of the Albion for the last year, (which; But it is useless to parsue this well fart w gee We Is now permitted to be imported in any size"pack- 
varie we sold to 5 a the 7th of June last) for their services; and also that | ter ourselves, said onauats.tc ential pte s y vy e have, we flat- | ages, an the duties are reduced on bottles to one-fourth, and from 
Bas a veae ppl old out-standing debts, antecedent to the last! our conduct. For the rans outs bo ie wets the correctness of | British pousennte to Sd. per dozen. ‘The dealers in coffee and cocoa 
ciel ooks of the pr ) collect these debts, they took possession of all the | fore, we pledge our honour We rn bee e = e now and hereto- | Bee nee - uture required to draw permits for the sale of those arti- 
1 till aan aca whieh they claim as being included in the sale, aj all that those parties have sai rther pledge ourselves to prove | les, oF keep an account of the stock for the information of the Ex- 
<i t cit agree understood at time, nor expressed or implied in any ‘of | sitive antrdtis. On ae we 20 ke ne anon rary eer ggee- or po-| cise; but they must take out the usual license to sell 
, . sreements. Te shy re J “ye +. le pe S- is We stake rsone a ". - : ‘ a , 
, dock these booke nts. We shall row show the use they are making of| clude with again repeating, that te ee heathen oer aie oe New Corn Bill will come into operation on theMlSth of this 
ms tue unkind or unee Sr: aggre BN : - an month, except as to importation from North Amen ich i ; 
generous action towards them—that in the moment of ajlowed two months in the passing of the aa atta Sh 
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"THE G OF BEAUTY. 
The skie#f evening are beaniing o’er me, 
The birds are angi amidst the bowers, 


The world is basking,in smiles before me, 

With whispering leaves and with breathing flowers. 
But she with whom, in the days departed, 

’Mid scenes so, bright, it was bliss to stray— 
The young, ta, and the faithful hearted, 

Like all that’s fairest, hath fled away. 


With bough and blossom, her bed embowering, 
I see the trees o’er her slumbers wave— 

And hear the small birds around me pouring 
The song of gladness above her grave— 








Tye Albion. | 


care, to ascertain the earliest age at which women of the P e 
classegimarry. He submitted to the committee the registere Rees 
of 276 women; and the following table, derived from their an: 
swers as to the age at which they respectively married, is the first 
ever constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage at 
various ages. Of the the 876 females, there were married. 





And reckless childhood. delighted cheering 
With sounds of mirth all the village green; 

And Neat, her gaudy, gay robes wearing, 
As‘Geath’s dark partings had never been. 


But while her garlands are greenly wreathing, 
I think of flowers she can never bring— 
And while sweet music is round me breathing, 
Of one that hears not the voice of spring. 
And while the sun, o’er the sleep forsaken, 
Sheds farewell smiles from the distant main— 
Sad recollections the scenes awaken, 
Of her for whom lie shall rise in vain. 


— 


THE LOVE OF LIFE’S EARLY MORN. 


Youask me of one whom in lile’s early morn 
[loved with a passion so tender and true ; 

And the name re-awakens the grief ! have borne, 
And the feelings it took me so long to subdue. 


I thought her the fairest, the fondest, the best, 
But ah ! she was won by what others advised, 

And too soon the warm feelings which glowed on her breast 
Were chill’d by that wealth which her heart once despised. 


She has lifted the diamond and pearl to her brow, 
And thrown by the lilly she loved so in youth ; 
And the hearts simple purity, where is it now ! 
Gone, gone with that emblem of sweetness and truth ! 


Let her name be forgotten—for me, never more 
In praise orin censure my tongue shall bear part ; 
I have loved—but the dreamings of passion are o’er, 
And the veil of oblivion hath dropp’d on my heart ! 
—~p—. 
CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 


When a fine young girl reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
che begins to think of the mysterious subject of matrimony; a state 
the delights of which her youthful imagination shadows forth in the 
most captivating forms. It is made the topic of light and incidental 
discourse among her companions, and it is recuftred to with in- 
creasing interest every time it is brought on the tapis. When she 
grows a little older, she ceases to smatter about matrimony, and 
thinks more intently on the all-important subject. It engrosses her 
thoughts by day and her dreams by night; and she pictures to her- 
self the felicity of being wedded to the youth for whom she cherishes 
a secret, but consuming, flame. She surveys herself in the mirror, 
and, as it generally tells “a flattering tale,” she turns from it witha 
pleasing conviction, that her beauty will enable her to conquer the 
heart of the most obdurate, and that, whoever else may die in a state 
of “single blessedness,” she is destinad to become ere many years 
roll by, a happy bride. 

From the age of eighteen to twenty is “the very witching time” 
of @@male life- During that period, the female heart is more suscep- 
‘ible of the soft and tender influences of love than at any other; and 
we appeal to our fairreaders to say, whether, if inclination alone 
were consulted in the business, more marriages would not take place, 
during that ticklish season, than in any by which it is preceded or 
followed. It isthe grand climacter ot love; and she who passes il, 
without era into the state matrimonial, may chance to pass 
several years of her life ere she is caught in the meshes of Hymen, 
‘The truth is, that the majority of women begin to be more thought- 
ful when they have turned the age of twenty. The giddiness of the 

irl gives place to the sobriety of the woman. Frivolity is succee- 
ed by réfleetion; and reason reigns where passion previously held 
undisputed sway. ‘The cares and the anxieties of life press them- 
selves more on the attention; and, as its soberrealities become more 
palpable, they tend to weaken the effect of the sanguine anticipa- 


; Years of Age. Years of Age. 
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It is to be borne iv mind, that the females, whose relative ages at 
the time of their marriage are above exhibited, were all of the low- 
er classes. Among an equal number from the middling or the high- 
er classes we should not probably find so many as 195, or more than 
one-fifth married under the age of 19; or so few as 1-16th part after 
28; or only 1-30th part after 30. 

From this curious curious statistical table, our fair readers may 
form a prety accurate judgment of the chances which they have of 
entering into the holy state of matrimony, and, of enjoying the 
sweets (we say nothing of the bitters) of wedded love. They 
ought always, however, to remember, that such of them as, inde- 
pendently of personal charms, possess the more powerful recommen- 
dation of property, will be deemed eligible as wives whatever may 
be their age. 

—p— 


POLICE. 


Guildhall.—Mr. Joun Baesyan.—Mr. John Brennan, a native of 
the landof every thing fine and beautiful, five feet two inches in 
height above the calfskin be stands upon, of a resplendent brick-dust 
complexion, * coming ont,” as my lady Morgan says ‘‘in strong re- 
liet” from a luxuriant table scrub-crop and whiskers, and arrayed in 
a new suit of mourning, was placed at the bar before Mr. Alderman 
Tuorpr on Saturday charged with having beeu drunk and disorder- 
ly. 

It was stated in evidence, that at twelve o’cloek on Friday night, 
Mr. John Brennan was found reposing himself in one of the gutters 
in the lane anciently denominated Chick-lane, cockneycally corrup- 
ted Chick-a-biddy-lane, and now modernised into West-street.— 
Why Mr. John Brennan had chosen the guéler to repose himself in | 
did not appear, neither did itappear that the flowing waters thereof | 
fizzed with the countenance’; it was simply stated that there he lay, 
very drunk, snoring like a superanuated forge-bellows, and surroun- | 
ded by a troop of Chick-lane nymphs, not one of whom, in the 
watchman’s opinion. would have had the slightest objection to any 
little property that Mr. Jobn Brennan might happen to have about 
him, and therefore he roused up Mr. John Brennan, and led him 
away to the watch-house for valet. At the watch-house they could | 
make nothing of him, except that he seemed to be ‘a decentish sort 
of a man, too far gone to speak,” and therefore they laid him down 
upona bench before the fire to dry and “come about again.” But 
the watchmen had scarcely gone about their business, and his hon- 
our the night constable had scarcely relighted his pipe and closed his 
weary eyes for a nap, when up rose Mr. Brennan with a shrill shilla- 
hoo, that made the night constable’s ears ring, and ending with a “B’ 
the sowl of me mother, ['ll give ’ema taste of ould Irelant afore r 
go to bed!”—Then, brandishing his arms about and snapping his | 
fingers. he leap’d upon the night constable and endeavoured to « get f 
into chancery ;” but the night constable bobb’d it about so busily | 
that he could not catch hold it; and whilst they were thus unpleas- 
antly engaged, some of the watchmen happening to return very op- 
portunely, they speedily quelled Mr. John Brennan, and took him | 
away to the Compter to prevent his giving them another “ taste of 
ould Ireland.” 

“Well, Mr. John Brennan, what have you to say to all this ?”— 
said Mr. Alderman THorrr. 

“ Fait, Sir, its more asily asked than answered ;” replied Brennan 
—turning the light of his glowing visage full upon his Worship; * But 
with ail sorts of submission to you, Sir, for your kindness in asking 
I shall be after making the matter plain t’ye as well as I can. Then, 
Sir, first and foremost, I got a letter from Norwich stating my sister 














tions of uamingled felicity in the marriage state which the mind had 
tormed in its youthful day-dreams. In short, to use a common 
phrase, women, after 21, ‘look before they leap.” 

Matrimony, however, though not so ardently longed for by the | 
damsel who has passed what we have styled the grand climacter of | 
love, is never lost sight of either by the youngest or by the most | 
aged spinster in his Majesty's dominions. It is a state on which the | 
eyes of the whole female world are turned with the most pleasura- 
ble anticipations; and the p anes of forty is as full of hope of one! 
day being married as the damsel of twenty-one. But, sorry as we’ 
are to utter any thing which may tend to damp the hopes or to cloud | 
the prospects of a fair lady, truth compels us to say, that, when once | 
she has crossed THe Linx, Which, on the map of love, is marked | 
vHtaty, the chances are fearfully against the probability of her ob- | 
taining a husband, even of the sedate age of forty or fifty. If she) 
pass many degrees beyond the line, her state becomes almost hope- | 
less, nay, desperate, and slie may reconcile herself to live and die an | 
old maid. Allexperience confirms this lamentable truth. No won- 
der, therefore, that women make a mighty secret of their age, and) 
that they occasionally tell a pardonable fib, in the attempt to induce | 
the men to believe that they are several vears younger than they | 
really are. Whocan blame them for practising a little finesse on | 
this awful subject, seeing that their age, if divulged, might utterly | 
annihilate the chances of their ever enjoying the blessings of wed.| 
ded love!!! 

Experience, we have said, confirms the lamentable truth, that, fe-, 
males who have passed the line seldom reach the harbour of matri- | 
mony. Lest any of our readers should lay the “ flattering unction 

"to their souls” that, though they have crossed that awful point in the | 
voyage of life they shall yet escape the rocks on which, if they strike, 
all, hopes of wedlock must be forever abandoned, we shall present 
them with a table which, whilst it will exhibit to females their many 
chances of marriage at various ages, it will prove the truth of the | 
positions which have been already advaneed on the subject. The | 
table to which we are about to draw theirattention is extracted from | 
the “report of the select committee of the Houseof Commons on 
the laws respecting friendly societies.” It was drawn up by Dr. 
Granville, a physician and accoucheur of very extensive practice, 
connected with several public institutions in the metropolis. The 
doctor, whose attention had been directed to the statistical questions 
Of the increase of pon sation among the poor, thor bt that the pub- 
lic institutionstoe whici ue Lelonged might be uiaude available in ob- 
taining the information which he wanted. For this purpose he put 
qnestious to the females who, from time to time, came under his 
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Mr. John 


was dead that I had there: and very unazy in my mind I was aboutit 
but not drunk at all, indeed—barrin a few small glasses I had to 
damp my sorrow—why wouldn’t I, and my sister at Norwich dead 
and gone without seeing me at all 7 and sure it was the unaziness got 
me down inthe street, and not the drink ; for the grief my mind, 
and the uneasiness of it. was too strong for the drink | had, any how 
no doubt. And for the women—God torgive me for the women? 
for I didn’t know there was a thing of the Kind near me atall; only 
it’s down I was sure enough—that isn’t to be denied; But it was 
the grief und the confusion of my mind did it to me, and not the drink: 
and watchman was polite enough to take me up out of it, and walk 
me decently to the watch-house, like a gentleman, and not the laste 
trifle of noise did [ make at all.’’ And turning to the constable, he 
asked, “* Did I make a noise ?” 

“Why yes, you did,” replied the constahle. 

‘* Phoo'—but did I make what we calla regular popular noise, or 
was it only just a little bit of a small screech, not worth speaking 
of?” demanded Mr. John Brennan, very earnestly. 

“T dont know what you call, aregular popular noise,” replied the 
constable, “but it was a noise lond enough to wake all the folks in 
the ward; and besides, why did you assault me?” 

“Och! d’ye call that assaulting? Why,then, if we was in ould 
Ireland together, ye might do that to me as long as ye liked and I 
wouldn’t call jt assaulting at all!” replied Mr. John Brennan. 

And it appearing to the Alderman that the assault was only an at- | 
tempt, and that Mr. Jolin Brennan had already suflered many hours’ 
imprisonment for that same, he discharged him with an admonition 
not to rom 2 his uneasiness in the same way again; which admonition | 

rennan promised to observe “to the very best of his judg- | 
ment and ability.” 7 | 
MANSION UOUSE. | 

A very strange scene took place in the Justice-room inthe course | 
of the day. 

One of the parish officers of Aldgate charged a pauper upon the 
establishment with having acted in a most disorderly and insolent | 
manner to the gentlemen who have trouble of superinteuding the af- | 
fairs of that parish. | 

‘The pauper, whose name is Taylor, and who has a wooden leg, 
has been, it appeared, some time assisted by the overseer, and con- 
trives to sustain nature with that assistance, which is to the amount 
of 2s. a week, and by selling pamphlets. Having fallen in the Borough, 
and smashed bis wooden leg, he applied to the parish for another, 
and was supplied with one which he bustled about upon with every 
appearance of ease and comfort. Te, hgwever, found some fault 
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with the new leg, and appliéd to the’overseer, sta ‘tewanal 
proportioned to his natural limb, and Qik MIE ee ae nae 
prime ae or The officer desired him to represent h's rm 
ittee, who were to sit i atcordinely 
ome ower tostate his grievthcon hes ek * 3 vtingl 

‘he Committee, after a solemn in stigati ni ne conditi 
the wooden leg which they had. suppliéd to is ph eshings r' 
the determination to give him another ifebe required an excha ’ 
but said that, as they Gould not rd from the fdods of the baridh’ 
be always voting him wooden legs, he must submit to one conditi 
viz. that 1s. a week of his allowance should be docked tiuntil the ~ 
(12s.) of the new timber ssould be liquidated. To this propo ition 
he most loudly objected, accused the committee of injustice and “ 
tiality, and finally unbinding the wooden legy which was the ift . 
the parish, he flung it amongst the committee, telling them that th w 
might wear it themselves, for that he would never buckle it { hk 
stuinp again. He became more vociferous and abusive the died ve 
he had cast off this part of his obligation to the parish, and reftsed ty 
make even a temporary use of it to bear him to the Mansion-hot 
for the purpose of being punished. The parish was therefore oblige, 
to send him before the Lord Mayor in a coach, and now bis ann. 
was requested to deal with him according to his deserts. . 

Phe Lord Mayor (to defendant)—Why how could you suppos 
that the way to obtain favours from the committee was by thre bine 
wooden legs at them ? (Loud laughter.) nn 

The Pauper—My Lord, the leg they gave me was made for 
who was a foot anda half shorter nor me, and I couldn’t wea 
no meaus, 1 went so upand down with it. 

The Lord Mayor—But you should not have abused them I 
sure they seem disposed to serve you if you act respectfully, 

The Pauper—Why you see, my lord L am willing to vork, but how 
can I vork if as how I can’t valk ?—The officer declared that the de 
fendant had gone upon the leg for three weeks without complair it 4 
and that it appeared to be a very unexceptionable sort of a lec. ia 

The pauper said he had gone upon it until he sutfered the sreliite 
pain, It was not only too short in the pipe, but the stunp hhitel rm 
very uncomfortably in the socket, and he felt as if the thing Salle 
pinching off him when he wore it. (Laughter.) It must have h > 
— op new boy, and his lordship might have some idea of it if he 
walked a i ir of 28 é 3i is f 
mat out ina pair of shoes not half the size of his feet, (Loud 

‘The officer said, that the parish authorities could never entertain a 
a of — =~ poor man to pain. The defendant had never 
complained betore of pain, and persons in his situati y 
jones ctf = I ns in his situation seldom were 

The Lord Mayor thought that the parish would do well to encour- 
age the disposition to maintain themselvesin the poor, who were so 
Ses incumbrance. A new wooden leg might incite to greater in 
—_ — ote a recommendation of his Lordship would 

ubtiess be attended to, but requested thé ’ i di 
nation might be rebuked. << ponies on 


His Lordship—Defendant I have prevailed upon the parish to put 
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you once more on your legs properly, aud jet me entreat you never , 


to throw away an old leg until you get anew one. (Loud laughter) 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 


Ships. , Masters. | eee sailing from | Days of sailing from 

. | ew York. Laver pool. 
No.1. New York, (Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16 Tenc16, Oct If, 
4. York, [De Cost, | “8, 8 wg") wag ue gg’ a ay 
3. Manchester, \W.Leejr.. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 7. 
2. Wm. Byrnes, ‘Hackstaf,! “ 24, “ 24, « gg) «) gw gw 6 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Qct. 1, * 1G, « 16. «16 
4. Geo. Canning, Allyn, oa & @,| 66 24 “6 24, me 4 
3. N.skip Caledonia Rogers, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1) Aug. 1, Dec. | 
2. N.ship John Jay, Holdrege,) “ 24, “ 24, “ Qh) Bw gw 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ dé 
4. Napoleon, Smith, «RO Be ww OF gg we oy 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,, May 1, Sep. I Jan. j 
2.Birmingham, (Harris, | “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 © Bw wwe g 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, 1 
4. Silas Richards, Moldrege,| “* 8 “ §& © &) « gg’ « gy’ u ay 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| June 1,0ct. J.Feb 1. 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, | “ 24, “ 24) « Og] « gw gow ¢ 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fre 
guineas: ncluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F.'Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-strect, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam] Hicks & Sons.- 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageutsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
a mes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

_ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ~ 
Ships. Masters.| Days of sailing frum | Days of sailing frim 
’ New York. Hare. 
No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov.15.————  Sept.li.dan. | 
0.d Line—Sully, \J.R.Macy,|Dee. 1,Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15.Sept.)- 
1. Kdw. Quesnel, Hawkiis, Aug. 15, Dee. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 
2.Don Quixote, Whitall, Sept 1, * 15, “ 15,ieb. 1, 
Old Line—Francois lst W.Skiddy|Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junel5, Oct. 
1. Bayard, Butman, Sept.15,Jau. 1,-——— Nov. |, Feb. 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, Octs,d,...* :,15, ‘6 5, Mar. |, 
Old Line—Moutane, |Bukup, Feb. 1,June1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July 15, Nev.1¢ 
1. Charlemague, ‘Robinson, Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 
2. France, Funk, July 15, Nev. 1, Sept.) Dee. 
Old Line—HenrilV.. LB. Petl, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dec. 15.Ap! 15, Aug 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, cuc hundre d and forty dollars, iwcludi 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agen's 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—-Agents, Cres- 
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sous & Boyd, corne: of Wall and Peart streets, New York. Agents ut Havre, *, 


B- Qu one}, Paine—3, Bonnuffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 

7 New York. London. 
Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept, 1,)Feb. 25, Jene 25, Oct. 25 
Columbia, Delano, Fel. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nove’, 
Corinthian, Chadwick] Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,{Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Bee2?, 
Leeds, Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,'May 25, Sep.25, Jon. 25 


Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fic 


| pusnoes : including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York.- 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 
N. 8. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly fiom that place to the Cenuecn! 
ni to different parts of England 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters., Duy: of sailing from | Days of sailirg from 
Boston. Liverpool. 

Boston, Mackay,|Jan. t, May 1, Sept.1. Feb. 20, June 20, ct. 20 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. t, June 1, Oct. 1,;Mar. 20, July 2C, Nov. ® 
Dover, Bursley, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,|\May 20, Sept.20, Jem * 
Amethyst, Nye \Mar. !, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. ° 
Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sai] on the Sth day ¢! 

February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they may ve re- 

quired. . 
Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every ¢ 

scription, Thirty guineas to, and@Phirty-five guines from Liverpook 
Agonts—Geo. G. Jones, Maury Lathan & Co., 1. & J.D. Thornley C. 
Humbertson & Co., and E Gair, Liverpool. , 











CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive (/ 


| nostage)—payablcin advance, AM persons becoming subscribers, will be expect 


to continue their subscriptions Gntil ate gular notification of relinquishment is mace 
© the Gtice, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term of 
subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to coutinur throw: 
the half year so entered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Acen't*+ 
must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Preprieter, 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marble 
building, 50 Wall-street,and forwarded bs the Northern and Southern Mails 6: 
th esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivéred to subs 
bers inthe City in the afternoon and cvening on the day of publication. 
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